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Soda Ash 

Caustic Potash 
Chlorine 

Potassium Carbonate 
Calcium Chloride 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Caustic Soda 
Cleaning Compounds 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
Monochlorobenzene 
Ammonium Chloride 
Snowflake® Crystals 





“WHY DO YOU ALWAYS ORDER 
SOLVAY ALKALIES, JOE?” 








e«eAs you know, Solvay is a pretty big com- 
pany. But I've always found that Solvay service 
has that personal touch. . . that little something 
that makes me feel like a valued customer, 
whether I buy big or small. In a nutshell, Solvay 
combines the service and facilities of a big 
company, with the friendly feeling of a small 
company that really has my interest at heart. 


For instance—I always get courteous service 
from the Solvay sales staff. They always seem 
to be willing, even anxious, to help me. And 
as far as delivery is concerned, I get the same 
prompt delivery as the big fellows. 


But probably the most important thing 1 


“Pil tell you why I count on 
SOLVAY FIRST for Alkalies... 


get is Solvay’s “Industry-Wise” Technical Serv- 
ice... a specialized, exclusive service that in- 
cludes technicians who have an intimate 
knowledge of my industry. They give me advice 
and suggestions—and it costs me nothing. 


These are the things that make me count on 
Solvay first for my alkalies.” 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
AS | 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
~ BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit 
Houston + New Orleans « New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


St. Louls + Syracuse 
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HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
is @ PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting devel- 
opments, 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
High Temperature 
Stability 
Built-in Flexibility 
Maximum Light 
Resistance 
so essential to High Polymer 
Plasticizers, Synthetic Lubri- 
cants and production of your 
other high quality products. 


\ HARCHEM ¢ 
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OPINION: = . 


Too Cheap Plastics 


To THe Eprror: I would like to com- 
pliment you on your editorial “A Lot 
Worse, a Little Cheaper” (July 25). 

It sums up my own experience 
here and I wager that of many an- 


"Sure, your mixing problems 
are DIFFERENT 


... that’s why you need 


MIXING EQUIPMENT wi $. McCueapy 
ENGINEERED to meet 
your specific requirements” 


Central District Manager 
Canadian Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 





Barnum’s Theory 


To THE Eprror: May I express my 


; ; : ; atulations to you on your edi- 
@ Having helped in the successful solution of hundreds of chemical process atin tt : ‘a 
and feed inde mixing problems, we know how different these jobs can torial “A Lot Worse, a Little Cheaper 
be... there are hardly any two that can be handled in exactly the same way. (July 25). : : 
And because these mixing, blending, reaction jobs are so widely diversified, I am only disappointed that it was 
you need the kind of equipment and experience that will give you the best not placed in a more conspicuous lo- 
solution, in the shortest time, at the lowest possible cost. cation. Too, I am sorry that you beat 
That's where we come in. We have the production “know-how” and we me to writing such a summary, for 
have the equipment. Simpson Mix-Mullers are the answer to any mixing the situation, in the case of styrene, 
problem involving dry, wetted or pasty materials, and are without equal is realistically a rape of the uninform- 
when it comes to thorough mixing and blending to exacting specifications . . . ed American public—creating  dis- 
thanks to the controlled, proved Mulling Principle of Mixing! gruntled parents, unhappy children 
Why not submit your mixing problems to us for analysis? No obliga- and a safety hazard, not to mention 
tion, of course. 


PILOT PLANT WORK 


View shows a lab- 
oratory size Simp- 
son Mix-Muller, 
specially equipped 
for mixing under 
vacuum and heat, 
in pre-testing trial 
batches in pilot 
plant work for elec- 
trical porcelain pro- 
duction. 


CORROSION-RESISTANT 
This No. 2 Simpson 
Mix-Muller has 
stainless steel mix- 
ing surfaces for 
corrosion-resistance 
and improved sani- 
tation. Unit is also 
jacketed for circula- 
tion of steam to aid 
in chocolate prep- 
aration. 





... here’s how we solved some typically different mixing problems: 


ELECTRICALLY-HEATED 


Special 24-in. lab- 
oratory size Mix- 
Muller, with thermo- 
statically - controlled 
electric heating ele- 
ments. Designed to 
operate under vac- 
uum or pressure in 
preparing experi- 
mental batches. 
Equipped with stain- 
less steel pan. 


HOT OIL CIRCULATION 


This versatile No. 
00 Mix-Muller pre- 
pares an infinitely 
variable number of 
different mixes 
under widely varied 
conditions. 
Equipped for vac- 
vum and pressure, 
and jacketed for hot 
oil circulation. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





a severe blow to the growing plastics 
industry. 

In my estimation, the situation 
could be immeasurably improved 
through a little more public educa- 
tion—I'd like to see your editorial 
carried on the front page of a few 
newspapers. 

Public education through good fac- 
tual articles on plastics—including such 
practical information as abuse re- 
sistance versus type and cost of resin 
for a given item would be of value. 
As I recall, Life magazine had such a 
discussion on the various synthetic 
fibers . . . with their weak and strong 
features . . . and corresponding rela- 
tive cost. Why wouldn't this sort of 
thing be equally effective for such 
plastic articles as toys, utensils, etc.? 

It would also seem that through the 
medium of widely published factual 
practical articles, the public could be 
educated to their own power... a 
power they can exercise merely by 
asking “What is this made of?” . . . If 
the public does not know, . . . they 
will perpetuate Barnum’s Theory and 
receive “a lot worse for a little more.” 

People are willing to pay if they 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: W. 


A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 39 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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FOR THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Admex 710 


Here’s an entirely new idea for the plastics industry . . . 


a Scientific Shortcut which will reduce your produc- 
tion costs, trim your plasticizer inventory, and lower 
your shipping costs. 


This money-saving idea is based on Admex 710, ADM’s 
new multi-purpose, epoxy type vinyl plasticizer which 
will replace several specialized plasticizers, yet im- 
prove the quality of your products. Admex 710 offers 
a unique combination of the ten basic qualities sought 
by vinyl processors. 


No other plasticizer on the market_imparts such a high 


Take the ADM 


SCIENTIFIC SHORTCUT 


with Admer Wf { O 


Other ADM Products: 


Linseed Oil, Soybean Oil, Fish Oil, Paint Vehicles, 
Fatty Acids, Fatty Alcohols, Hydrogenated Glycerides, 
Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders, Industriol Cereals, 
Vegetable Proteins, Wheat Flour, Dehydrated 

Alfalfa Meal, Chlorophyll, Livestock and Poultry Feeds 
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degree of performance in these ten essential qualities. 


Check your inventory. Note how many plasticizers 
you are using. Admex 710 can reduce this number, 
reduce your inventory investment, simplify your 
purchasing, trim production costs, enable you to buy 
in larger quantities and save on freight. 


A complete 21-page technical bulletin is ready for 
you and samples are available for evaluation. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today so we can help you cut 
your plasticizer costs. 
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we Bist 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


600 Roanoke Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Please send me Admex 710 Technical Bulletin 
O Please send me Admex 710 Evaluation Sample 


Name 
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Offices in 24 Principal Cities 


a solvent 
for every problem 


AMSCO 
SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
MINERAL SPIRITS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO - New York - Los Angeles 











CHEMICAL FINANCING 
¢o NOT ALL we do 


If you are considering new projects or Com- 


pany acquisitions in your growth picture, 
perhaps we can be helpful even though 
your Company may not need financing. 


For information consult: 


Chemical Department 
M,. STUART ROESLER, Vice President RICHARD B. SCHNEIDER, Vice President 


Empire Crust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











OPIMIO Woes ees 


know what they are getting is good; 
therefore it is a downright shame to 
see the intricate toys on the market— 
toys that could be molded from plastic 
at a fair price and which would be 
prohibitive in metal—made from the 
wrong resin, or made by an inferior 
molding procedure, and resulting in 
failure to the public and failure to the 
plastics industry. 
Gerorce W. Wricut 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Here Ich, There Ich 


To tHe Eprror: Re “Fish taking 

sleeping pills?’ (CW Newsletter, 

July 25): 

‘ Mickey fin? Icthyically 
yours... 

G. D. WEAvER 

Advertising Manager 

Acheson Colloids Co. 

Port Huron, Mich. 


Likes Aerosols 


To tHe Eprror: That’s a splendid 

report on the aerosol industry (July 
se 

P. D. Torri 

Sales Manager 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tax-Free, Tax-Payers 


To THE Eprror: .. . I enjoyed read- 
ing your news article “Sponsored Re- 
search: Building on a Boom” (July 
25) ... It is always interesting to 
see what competition is doing. How- 
ever, we wonder if your readers might 
not have been interested in a picture 
rounded out by the inclusion of the 
more successful tax-paying independ- 
ent research organizations, such as 
ours. 

The tax-paying independent re- 
search institutes certainly have par- 
ticipated in the “research boom.” In- 
asmuch as they do the same work on 
similar terms and conditions as do 
the non-profit organizations you list, 
it may appear that . . . you might 
have presented a more rounded pic- 
ture had you included corresponding 
data for our, and similar, tax-paying 
sponsored research organizations. 

By the way, it has never been un- 
derstandable to me why so may busi- 
ness magazines give such a tremend- 
ous amount of free publicity to the 
tax-exempt research institutes . . 
while the tax-paying organizations 
which do the same work, are not so 
favored ... 

Nonetheless, let me compliment 
vou on the splendid job you are 
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“Standard KIMPAK wpe 


The new economical, general purpose interior packaging material 





Now — the unmatched protection of KIMPAK* 
at a price that challenges low-cost materials. 
That’s the remarkable advantage of new 
“Standard” kimpak—Type 301! 

And this latest addition to the KIMPAK line 
is designed with these general-purpose fea- 
tures to meet your particular needs: 

e Complete range of standard thicknesses 

e Widest sélection of standard backing papers 

e Plain or embossed at the same low. price 

e Available in rolls or sheets 

e Widths from 2” to 60” 

No other interior packaging material com- 
ares with New “Standard” Kmmpak — Type 

01. To convince yourself, contact your KIMPAK 
distributor or mail the coupon today. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


A Product of =< Dept. R-83, Neenah, Wisconsin 


We are interested in further information about new 
“Standard” Kimpak — Type 301. 
” 
Kimberly- 
py! M~ 
w.. 1 Clark 
& FOREIGN COUNTRIES a 
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The Lappe valve vo ads of SOLID chemical jorrcolpin.. 
Cid parte (epeopt packing) which are sypeced to product 
being Aandled, ane of poreclain, ... the -malirial 
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LAPP INSULATOR CO., INC., PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION, 709 MAPLE ST., LEROY, N.Y. 


PROCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


CHEMICAL PORCELAIN VALVES + PIPE + RASCHIG RINGS * PULSAFEEDER CHEMICAL PROPORTIONING PUMPS 
6 
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doing with CW. I read very enthu- 

siastically every issue from cover to 

cover, and have found this most re- 
warding .. . 

JOHAN BjJORKSTEN 

President 

Bjorksten Research Laboratories 

Madison, Wis. 

The round-up we published was in- 

deed confined to the business volume 

enjoyed by the non-profit research 

institutes. 

We have sought, on several oc- 
casions, comparable figures on_ tax- 
paying research organizations. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of them 
—unlike Reader Bjorksten—would not 
reveal the pertinent figures.—Ed. 


Strong Points Too 


To THE Eprror: We would like to 
compliment you on your excellent 
news article, “Matter of Repetition” 
(July 25).... 

In this report on the reproduction 
field you point to the disadvantages 
of the blueprint process. We would 
like to comment on some of the 
advantages. 

The paper for blueprints is cus- 
tomarily 50% rag base stock. The 
physical strength of this premium 
paper makes the prints stand up bet- 
ter in the shop or in the field. 

The dark blue base color tends to 
hide finger marks and will not show 
soil readily. 

Furthermore, the number of square 
yards of reproduction turned over per 
hour on a modern blueprint machine 
is hard to beat for all-round economy 
of operation. 

J. E. Dietzcen 
President 

Eugene Dietzgen Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


DATES AHEAD 


American Institute of Chemical Engrs., 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San 
Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13-16. 


The Electrochemical Society, Ocean Ter- 
race Hotel, Wrightsville Beach, N.C.. 
Sept. 13-16, 


Assn, of. National Advertisers, annual 
meeting, Hotel Drake, Chicago, Ill., 
Sept. 21-28. 


American Standards Assn., 35th annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 19-21. 


National Safety Council, 41st National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 19-23. 


American Institute of Chem, Engrs., 
symposium on management, new mate- 
rials of construction and solids handling, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 22. 
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SUPERIOR SULPRAMIN’ 
— PORMULATIONS TO MEET 
| YOUR EXACT PROCESSING ” 

‘ REQUIREMENTS 


SULFONATES UNDER OPERATING 
CONDITIONS IN YOUR PLANT 
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SULFRAMIN* AB-40 FLAKES 
Excellent foam stability, especially 
at high pH. Very low in dust and 

odor. Outstanding wetting. 


SULFRAMIN* AB-40 BEADS 

A neutral synthetic organic detergent, 
wetting and emulsifying agent of the 
sodium alkyl aryl sulfonate 

40% active type. 


SULFRAMIN* HD BEADS 
An alkyl aryl sulfonate in spray dried form 


blended with complex phosphates and organic 
chemicals for HIGH DETERGENT value. 


SULFRAMIN* L 

This new, chemically different synthetic, in gel 
form, offers unusual foam stability and 
excellent detergency. 


SULFRAMIN* AB-CONCENTRATE FLAKES 
80-85% active organic material. 

For blending where high active is 
required in finished product. Density, .3. 


SULFRAMIN* KE LIQUID 

Clear amber liquid. 25% active 

3% sulfate. Excellent for 
compounding. Can be tailored to meet 
your requirements. 


SULFRAMIN* AB-CONCENTRATE POWDER 
Density, 0.4—0.45. Easy to perfume due 
to low odor. Low in dust content. 
Excellent money value. 


SULFRAMIN* E LIQUID 
Modified alkyl aryl liquid. 25% active. 
Unusual hard-water resistance and low 
end-point performance. 


SULFRAMIN* AB SLURRY 

Alkanes sulfonated to meet your specifications 
under rigid control. Tank cars and tank 
trucks only. 


SULFRAMIN* AB-40 POWDER 
Excellent detergency. Light in color. 
Less than 1% moisture. Screened, not 
ground, low in fires. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS inc. 4 
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How Celite Mineral Fillers give a product delicate abrasiveness . . . 


Se 








Putting a Soft’ shine in polishes 


T 0 PRODUCE A POLISH that is scratch- 
free—yet contains exceptional cleaning 
powers— most leading manufacturers of 
fine polishes use one of the Celite Mineral 
Fillers as a standard ingredient. 

This use of Celite Fillers is based on 


their delicate non-scratching abrasive 
action—a property that derives from their 
porous, thin-walled cellular structure. It 
is one of many unusual physical charac- 
teristics that adapt these diatomaceous 
silica powders to numerous industrial uses. 


THESE CELITE PROPERTIES BENEFIT MANY TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Because of their inertness and great bulk per 
unit of weight, Celite Mineral Fillers make 
ideal bulking agents for powders and pastes. 
Their tiny multi-shaped particles interlace to 
stiffen and strengthen admixtures. The micro- 
scopically small facets of these particles diffuse 
light so effectively that they can be utilized to 
impart any desired degree of flatness to a sut- 
face film. Their light, porous nature improves 
suspension, helps prevent segregation. And 





their high absorption properties and unique 
diatom structure make them unusually effec- 
tive as a means of overcoming caking in deli- 
quescent materials, 

If you are looking for the “extra something” 
to lift your product above competition—at a 
negligible cost—why not discuss your problem 
with a Johns-Manville Celite Engineer? For 
further information and samples, write 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville CELITE 





CHECK LIST OF PRODUCT 
BENEFITS OBTAINABLE 
AT LITTLE COST WITH 
CELITE MINERAL FILLERS 


@ Added Bulk 

@ Better Suspension 

@ Faster Cleaning Action 

@ Greater Absorption 

@ Improved Color 

@ Better Dielectric 
Properties 

@ More Durable Finish 

@ Increased Viscosity 

@ Elimination of Caking 

@ Higher Melting Point 

@ Better Dry Mixing 

@ improved Dispersion 





MINERAL FILLERS 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Now it’s official. It was quite evident in view of recently author- 
ized titanium metal expansion (see p. 16) that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization had raised ics sights on military needs. Late last week it 
announced a new goal—to be attained by 1956—of 25,000 tons yearly 
output. That’s 3,000 tons over currently planned capacity, and the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency is authorized to seek producers to do 
the job. 





Big push behind the increase: need for more jet engines. 
os 


Krebiozen, the controversial “cancer drug’ (CW, May 23) that 
is said to be derived from the blood vessels of a horse, seems to have 
become a kind of “sacred cow” in Illinois. That it’s foolhardy to speak 
disrespectfully of that substance is demonstrated by the case of George 
D. Stoddard: last spring he sneered at the “non-existent white powder,” 
is now out of his job as president of the University of Illinois. 

Actually, while Stoddard’s action to sweep krebiozen research 
out of the university’s laboratories no doubt contributed to his demise, 
probably the big reason behind the trustees’ no-confidence vote was that 
he was on bad terms with some of the state legislators, who control the 
school’s purse strings. 











Adversity makes strange bedfellows. Misco Precision Casting 

Co., tired of “feast or famine” steel business, wanted to diversify into a 

more stable line. lowa Soap Co., dragged into insolvency by obsolete equip- 

ment and competition from synthetic detergents, needed reorganization. 

Last week a federal district judge in Iowa approved a merger of the two. 
* 


Riding the trend to agricultural chemicals, American Cyanamid— 
no newcomer to the field, certainly—is nevertheless consolidating its 
research on these products in a new Agricultural Chemicals Research Lab- 
oratory at Stamford, Conn. It will be ready next month. 


In a process advance designed to overcome the relatively poor 
dyeability of synthetic fibers, Carbide and Carbon is now “dope-dyeing” 
dynel fiber—i.e., the fiber has color in it as it comes out of the spinnerets. 
The colored fiber will sell for $1.50 a pound, against $1.28 for the regular 
fiber. Six to nine standard colors will be supplied, and customers can get 
special shades on 25,000-pound orders. Dynel will be the first fiber be- 
sides acetate dyed in this way. 

Carbide is also pilot-planting a dynel fiber with “built-in” anti- 
static. The added chemical changes dye characteristics and other prop- 
erties, so the company is proceeding cautiously on its introduction. 














Constantly besetting pharmaceutical concerns is the problem of 
brand substitution (cf. CW Newsletter, May 9). Ciba Pharmaceutical late 
last week wrote finis to an intensive, year-long campaign against makers 
of products having colors and shapes similar to its distinctive tablets. It 
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NEWSLETTER 





had prescriptions filled in drugstores throughout the country, analyzed 
the materials, made strong protests to manufacturers where fraudulent 
substitution was evident, threatened to sue. 

Ciba reports success. Many of the offending firms have withdrawn 
imitative products, surrendered tablet dies and punches, or agreed to 
change color or shape of their products. 





& 

More pharmaceutical shenanigans—this time smuggling anti- 
biotics into Mexico. The Office of International Trade last week cracked 
down on three-time-offender Botica Hidalgo, issued a warning to U. S. 
firms not to help any company in OIT’s “doghouse” to get export licenses 
or commodities for export without first getting OIT’s specific permission. 

* 

Learning about the other fellow’s job is Parke, Davis & Co.’s aim 
for all of its 4,000 employees. Eight groups of 15 workers each will take the 
daily four-hour tour, will learn about research, manufacturing and admin- 
istration. Tours started last Monday, will continue six weeks. 

* 

Here’s what’s behind recent newspaper stories on Monsanto’s 
tax difficulties: A technicality in the federal tax laws—repealed by Con- 
gress in 1951—differentiated between different kinds of dollar bills Mon- 
santo could have spent to rebuild its Texas City plant—i.e., it treated 
differently dollar bills received from insurance proceeds and dollar bills 
in the company’s own treasury (which were eventually replaceable with 
insurance money). Monsanto devised a complicated procedure that it 
thought would keep within the letter of the law; and after waiting a 
month and a half for a ruling on its validity, it asked Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder to expedite a decision. 

It would appear as if the insurance firms tried to use the tax 
technicality as a club to force Monsanto to accept a lower settlement fast— 
and thus avoid the pitfalls of the now-obsolete legal provision. 














In another industry-government imbroglio Carbide and Carbon 
is in the middle as the AFL Atomic Trades Council at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
presses its case before the newly reorganized Atomic Energy Labor-Man- 
agement Relations panel, which is still barely on its feet. Headed by 
venerable Cyrus Ching, the panel must decide whether Carbide should give 
the 3,500 AFL craftsmen the 1014¢/hour it seeks, or the 5¢ increase the 
company granted last spring to United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
(CIO) at another Oak Ridge plant. 

It’s a crucial test of the Eisenhower administration’s ability to 
cope with labor disputes. The argument flared into a two-day strike at 
research and isotope production units—first stoppage directly to affect 
actual atomic energy work. 








* 

How big is chlorophyll toothpaste? Part of the answer, at least, 
was spilled as a result of the current legal battle between Rystan and 
Colgate (CW Newsletter, Aug. 1). When the federal court in New York 
refused to dismiss Colgate’s suit attacking the validity of Rystan’s patent, 
Rystan struck back in the Kansas City district court, asking for an in- 
junction against the “threatened infringement.” In its complaint Rystan 
bared some revealing figures: it had received $183,176.48 in royalties on 
over $13 million net sales of Colgate’s green toothpaste. 

Colgate is wrathful over this disclosure of “strictly confidential” 
information, is asking the New York court for special damages. 


.-.» The Editors 
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for shorter 
contact time! 


RINGS. Sizes: From 3/32” I.D.x 


3/16” long x 7/32” O.D. to 
¥%” LD. x rg long x 1” O.D. 


PELLETS. 
Sizes: From 

wy” x Y" 
to 4” x %". 


SPHERES. 
Diameters: 4" to 1’. 


Norton specially engineered carriers bring proved 


advantages to a wide range of processes 


Whatever your specific application may 
be, it will pay you to investigate the many 
advantages of Norton catalyst carriers. 
Made of atunpum* (fused alpha 
alumina), these highly refractory car- 
riers are outstanding for heat conduc- 
tivity, chemical inertness, mechanical 
strength and abrasion-resistance. And 
Norton’s exclusive controlled structure 
process offers you a choice of porosities. 
In pellets and rings, porosities range 
from medium to high. In spheres, porosi- 
ties range from medium, with rough ex- 
terior for coating with catalyst ...to high, 
with a network of open pores and rough 
exterior for impregnating with catalyst. 
Chemical engineers are finding this 
Norton “Special Refractory Prescrip- 
tion” invaluable in processing many dif- 
ferent products. For example, in meeting 
the rapidly growing demand for phthalic 
anhydride, Norton catalyst carriers aid 
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in shortening catalyst contact time and 
in achieving the highly exothermic re- 
action in fixed bed converters. 


Test Them Out 


Find out just what Norton aALUNDUM 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


catalyst carriers can do for you. See your 
Norton Representative for samples, or 
write to Norton Company, 548 New 
Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 








Special REFRACTORIES 


Qlaking better products... to make other products better 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 














2° REFINED 


C,H; 





AVAILABLE NOW= 





PYRIDINE 


United States Steel offers 2° Refined Pyridine of high quality 
and purity for use in the manufacture of vitamins such as 
Niacin and Niacinamide; in medicinals such as antihistamines 
and sulfapyridines; in the production of water-repellent fab- 
rics; in the manufacture of insecticides; as a solvent for dyes; 
and in the rubber industry. In addition, pyridine undoubtedly 
has a host of other applications, undeveloped up to now due 
to limited availability. It is available now in ample quantities, 
either in 55-gallon drums or tank-car lots. 








PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Pyridine is more stable to oxidation than benzene, 
tends to undergo substitution rather than additions, 


but is not as easy as benzene to substitute. 


Because pyridine is more resistant to the usual 
aromatic substitutions, bromination can be accom- 
plished only in the vapor phase at about 300-degree 
temperature, and sulfonation and nitration can be 
effected only under forcing conditions; substitutions 


always occur in the beta position. 


In degree of reactivity pyridine corresponds to 
nitrobenzene rather than benzene. 


2° Refined Pyridine is well worth further study in 
your laboratory. 


FOR FREE LABORATORY SAMPLE... 


Just send in the convenient coupon to Coal 
Chemical Sales Division, United States 
Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa.—or write on your com- 
pany letterhead to our nearest Coal Chem- 
ical Sales Office. 


Coal Chemical Sales Division 
United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, free labo- 
ratory sample of 2° Refined Pyridine. 


U-&-8 Coal Chemieals & 


ww ty - & 2 


S.44,Ac3 8 S 


3-1863-A 


a ..8 € 4 
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Sales are at peak...so output ... but inventories are heading 
holds at high level... to all-time high... 
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Profits Rising, Prospects Pleasing 





All along the line chemical sales scal- 
ed upward in the first six months of 
1953. Early returns on 23 companies 
—from all sectors of the industry—at- 
test to an upswing of over 15%. 
Nets, still reflecting the leveling effect 
of excess profits taxes, are up less con- 
sistently, but in certain instances re- 
veal startling percentile boosts over 
the first half of 1952. Commercial 
Solvents’ 199.4% hike is tops; Mon- 
santo’s 184.2% rise runs a close 
second. 

On the whole, companies selling to 


the steel, automotive, fertilizer, appli- 
ance and rubber industries found 
themselves in the driver’s seat; com- 
modities in such fields are in rec- 
ord demand. Plastics, from both 
production and sales angles, are 
driving ahead with ever-increasing 
momentum. 

Total price structure throughout 
the industry was steadily maintained 
over the first half of the year. What 
weaknesses appeared (generally in 
fine chemicals, suffering from foreign 
competition) were counterbalanced 
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by price increases in sulfur, sulfuric 
acid, ammonium sulfate, benzene, and 
sodium phosphates. 

Capital expansion continued as pre- 
dicted (CW, Mar. 21) at a rapid 
clip. Latest estimates peg $1.3 bil- 
lion as the over-all investment by the 
chemical industry this year (com- 
pared with $1.5 billion in 1952, $1.3 
billion in 1951). 

What's Ahead: For the balance of 
the year, sales should roll along apace. 
Even with cessation of hostilities in 
Korea and a deferment of action on 
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..- Capital spending 
is at peak 


MILLION © 
DOLLARS 


875 
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...and current profits 
are very high. 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


280 


] 








1952 ! 1953 


Ist HALF Ist HALF 


McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 











tariff policies, few look for any serious 
decline in sales before the early part 
of 1954. 

That profits margins have started 
to pick up is an encouraging sign. In 
1952, strikes, controls and deflation in 
some sectors depressed over-all profit 
margins; the favorable effect of in- 
ventory profits in 1950 has tended to 
exaggerate the importance of actual 
profit figures. But now the trend has 
reversed. Even if pre-tax earnings de- 
cline in early 1954, after-tax earnings, 
with the elimination of the excess 
profits levy, should hold up. 

Marketing may loom as a more 
pressing problem to some producers. 
Trouble will arise along with the 
growing tendency toward integration; 


as processing companies put more 
emphasis on production of their own 
intermediate requirements, their for- 
mer suppliers will be forced to scram- 
ble for other sales outlets. 

Prospects in the immediate future 
bloom rosiest for plastics—especially 
acrylics. Polyethylene should continue 
to be profitable at least for its original 
U.S. producers—Du Pont and Carbide. 
Fluorine compounds are counted on 
to pile up blue chips for Pennsalt, 
Hooker, Du Pont and Allied. 

National Lead Co., turning in a 
first-half sales increase of 23.7%, a 
net gain of 24.7%, (and with lead 
prices strengthening) looks for even 
greater profits during the balance of 
the year. 


The glitter is gone, both saleswise 
and profitwise, from some pharma- 
ceuticals. Parke-Davis, a typical ex- 
ample, explains its early declines this 
year (22% drop in sales, 56% slack 
in net) as much on decreased anti- 
biotic sales —chloromycetin—as on 
strikes. Merck & Co., Inc., with the 
profitable merger with Sharp & Dohme 
registering heavily, did better—sales 
dipped only 2.2% as compared with 
pro forma 1952 figures, net decreased 
29%. Abbott and Pfizer were both 
heading upward: the former's sales 
are up 3%, net up 10%; the latter is 
registering a sales lift of close to 11%, 
a net increase of 26%. 

But most companies voice confi- 
dence, regardless of their semiannual 
accountings. Commercial Solvents 
points to new ammonia facilities at 
Sterlington, La., expects its doubled 
capacity for nitrogen solutions and 
crystalline ammonium nitrate to be 
kept busy. Pennsalt’s two new units— 
in Calvert City, Ky., producing chlo- 
rine, caustic, and anhydrous hydrogen 
chloride; and in Wyandotte, Mich., 
turning out ammonia—are due in with- 
in the next 30 days, should kick sales 
for the last half of 1953 up to all- 
time highs. Mathieson sees outlook for 
its products “continued good, no indi- 
cation of a reduction in demand in the 
immediate future.” Diamond Alkali’s 
new polyvinyl plant at Houston, Tex. 
(now on trial run), will swell sales 
volume during the next few months. 

Over-all, the chemical industry 
should continue—as it long has—to 
show its heels to industry in general. 





CHEMICAL COMPANIES EARNINGS 
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1953 { 
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(000 omitted) 
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Abbott Laboratories. . 
Allied Chem. & Dye . 


“$42,918 
244,326 


$ 4,000 $4,443 





21,719 20,634 





American Cyanamid 


15,679 14,856 





American Potash | 





Atlas Powder 


1,556 





Commercial Solvents 





Diamond Alkali 





Dew Chemical* 











Freeport Sulphur .. 





Hercules Powder ..... 
































Texas Gulf Sulphur 








Union Carbide & Carbon 





Victor Chemical 





* Fiseal year ends May 31. 


** Mathieson figures for 1952 includes figures for Squibb 


(@) Restated to reflect 


the average federal income taxes and certain other items for 1952. 
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Round Trip for Ideas 


Some ideas—like young seedlings—find 
it hard to catch on in the chemical 
industry. One such, the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Exchange-Visitor Pro- 
gram is only beginning to take hold. 
But the chemical companies that have 
been in on the plan from the start 
are starting to speak up. And as they 
do—as to CW this week—the trend’s 
bound to grow. 

Actually much less involved than it’s 
reputed to be, the plan operates un- 
der Public Law 402—the Smith-Mundt 
Act. It; permits foreign technicians to 
work in the U.S. on a one-year visa, 
which may be extended upon appli- 
cation. When any company says it 
would 'like to take on foreign chem- 
ists or engineers, wheels start to grind. 
Accreditation must be obtained for 
the company involved; reputability is 
determined. When it’s cleared the 
company gets a program number 
(1,600 have been issued in all in- 
dustries to date) which permits it to 
obtain visitors’ visas for its trainees. 
The man in question must provide his 
own transportation (round-trip) to the 
States; beyond that all expenses are 
borne by his benefactor. 


Rules then are equally simple. 
Trainees are not allowed to apply for 
a change of immigration status while 
in this country; if they decide to stay 
they have to leave and re-enter after 
applying for immigration visas from 
abroad. Actually, though, the State 
Dept. does everything it can to dis- 
courage a change to permanent resi- 
dence here, since the whole point of 
the program is to foster foreign under- 
standing of the U.S., and the aim is 
frustrated if the trainee doesn’t go 
home when his training here is over. 
But State Dept. officials admit they're 
often foiled; quite a few of the ex- 
change visitors who come here like it 
so well they determine to stay at any 
cost. 

Who’s In: Chemical companies that 
have already applied for program 
numbers pretty generally cover the 
field. They include: 

e Dewey & Almy, Cambridge, 
Mass., which brought over several 
chemists from foreign subsidiaries for 
training at the home office. 

e Smith, Kline, & French, Phila- 
delphia, which brought over two out- 
standing organic chemists to do 
research on potential therapeutic 
compounds—Dr. Wilhelm Gruber of 
Vienna University, and Dr. William 
Whaley of Great Britain. 


® Metro Dyestuffs, West Warwick, 
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R.I., which turned to a young Indian, 
Dr. Tilak, brought him to the U.S. to 
study dye intermediates and to do 
independent research. 

e@ Wallerstein Laboratories, New 
York, which took a young Mexican 
biologist into its plant to study bac- 
teriological control of yeast, then 
passed him on to other companies for 
further study. 

e Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, 
which sponsored several German 
chemists, trained them to represent 
the company abroad. 

What They Think: General Paint 
Corp., San Francisco, has a young 
Danish chemist, Eric Jespersen, now 
learning U.S. industrial techniques 
under the exchange program. His case 
is typical on two main scores: he him- 
self is enthusiastic about the plan, 
and the company’s wild about Jes- 
persen. 

Actually he came to the U.S. in 
November, 1952, under sponsorship of 
the American Scandanavian Founda- 
tion, found his way to General Paint’s 
export department for training. So 
successful was the arrangement that 
last year, when the Foundation’s 
sponsorship expired, the company 
picked up the tab; by last March, 
Jespersen was acting office manager, 
in charge of the export office. 

The young Dane says industrial 
methods here are not really “radically 
different from those at home.” He’s 
gained most from seeing the attitude 
of Americans in the chemical indus- 
try. “They have a positive attitude 
that they can lick anything; officials 
here view a stack of work as some- 
thing to be cleared away immediate- 
ly.” Europeans, on the other hand, 
shake a doleful head at a backlog of 
work. “It’s there—too bad, but we 
can't do anything about it.” 

Further, Jespersen is impressed by 
the amount of responsibility American 
firms pass out to new employees. 
“You're a regular right away; your 
work is checked, but at least you're 
doing it by yourself. And you take it 
more seriously because you have that 
responsibility. In Denmark, you learn 
by watching.” 

As far as his new experiences go, 
Jespersen has had a little bit of every- 
thing—plant work, control laboratory 
duty, disbursing details, advertising, 
purchasing and financial experience. 
He’s even been a party to top-rung 
policy planning, took part with the 
firm’s vice-president in setting up 
General Paint’s new Sao Paulo, Brazil, 


JESPERSEN: He’s learning most from 
attitudes. 


plant. Speaking about it all, he’s a 
walking sales talk for what the State 
Dept.’s Exchange Program hopes to 
do. 

Hydrocarbon Research Co,. New 
York, is charted on State Department 
files as having applied for authoriza- 
tion to bring over several German 
graduate students for training in 
petroleum research work. Emphasis 
is laid, not on turning out a finished 
engineer completely versed in Amer- 
ican methods, but rather on his gain- 
ing an understanding of how Ameri- 
cans tackle their jobs. This is, of 
course, transmitted back to Germany. 

Hydrocarbon’s program is as yet 
not open to active recruiting; men 
brought over to the States so far 
have been hand-picked through direct 
contact with the firm’s German of- 
fice. They often use a_ six-month 
visit here as a planned break in their 
graduate training. They supply their 
own transportation; Hydrocarbon pays 
them minimum wages (“a living al- 
lowance”), which is tax exempt. Some 
one in each plant is generally as- 
signed to expedite living arrange- 
ments, make the trainee feel at home. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., has a 
slightly different angle on the plan. 
It sets up fellowships (at around 
$6,000 a year) at various American 
universities, has brought over a num- 
ber of foreign students to fill them. 

But whatever the method, U:S. 
chemical companies that have taken 
the State Department up on its ex- 
change visitor program have found 
the idea mutually beneficial. The gain 
in both directions is not on a produc- 
tion level—rather it’s a reciprocal 
trade of understanding. 
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Ban on Barriers 


At long last, the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration has the factory inspec- 
tion authority that the agency thought 
it had for the fifteen years preceding 
the Supreme Court’s Cardiff decision 
(CW, Dec. 20). 

President Eisenhower is expected 
to sign—possibly even before these 
words are printed—Rep. Charles A. 
Wolverton’s bill (H.R. 5740) that 
specifically bestows on FDA the right 
to enter and inspect, “at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits,” 
with or without the consent of the 
owner or operator, “any factory, 
warehouse, or establishment in which 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are 
manufactured, processed, packed, or 
held, for introduction into interstate 
commerce or are held after such 
introduction.” 

Although he’s duly grateful that 
this bill “does restore a substantial 
amount of food and drug inspection 
powers,” FDA Commissioner Charles 
W. Crawford registers one complaint. 
He’s afraid the wording of the new 
law will scuttle FDA’s right to check 
prescription and inventory records in 
retail drug stores to get evidence on 
illegal sale of sleeping pills. 

FDA proposes no large-scale inspec- 
tion crack-down as a result of the 
Wolverton bill’s passage. On the con- 
trary, due to the half-million-dollar 
cut in this year's appropriation (CW, 
Aug. 8), inspection activity will be 
somewhat less this fiscal year. 


Weighty Infant 


In an appendage to last week’s (Aug. 
8) titanium story, Crane Co. (Chi- 
cago) also fulfills an earlier (CIW, 
June 16, ’51) surmise. Cramet, Inc., 
wholly owned Crane subsidiary, has 
just obtained a $25-million DMPA 
contract for production of titanium 
sponge and ingots; and while most of 
initial output will be channeled into 
the Air Force, Crane will later siphon 
some of the titanium into its own 
valves and fittings manufacture. 

But of greater import, this move 
marks the end of the government's 
freeze on titanium contracts. The gov- 
ernment recently placed all production 
plans in abeyance pending revision of 
its expansion program by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Apparently, the 
revision is now complete. 

The government will advance up to 
$24,950,000 for construction and 
equipment. The plant, scheduled to 
start partial production in early 1955, 
is slated for full operation by early 
1956. No location has been chosen 
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yet, but Crane is considering one 
state-owned site of 250 acres near 
Nashville (Tenn.), has taken an op- 
tion on it. 

Using a modification of the Kroll 
process, the new plant will have a 
capacity of 6,000 tons (titanium in- 
gots) a year—biggest plant in the 
government-industry expansion pro- 
gram. The government, required by 
contract to buy 6,000 tons during five 
years of contract, has the option to 
buy up to 7,500 tons. 

Together with contracted titanium 
sponge output from Du Pont and Ti- 
tanium Metals, the new DMPA- 
Cramet agreement will bring total 
U.S. sponge capacity up to 13,200 
tons a year by 1956—a healthy weight 
for any infant industry. 


COMPANIES... . 


Dow Chemical has received the go- 
ahead from the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission to store liquefied petroleum 
gas in the Stratton Ridge Salt Dome, 
Brazoria County, Tex. Two cavities 
over 1,000 feet deep will be created, 
fresh water from the Brazos river will 
be pumped through them, and the 
resultant saturated brine will then be 
processed at Dow’s Freeport plant 
into chlorine and caustic. 

Dow then plans to store propane, 
butane, other derivatives in the under- 
ground cavities, predicts that about 
95% of it can be recovered and used 
successfully. 

e 
Rayonier, Inc. plans to start construc- 
tion Aug. 15 of office buldings in 
Jesup, Ga., near the site of its $25- 
million cellulose plant, still under 
construction. 

e 
Dow Chemical Co. has filed a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission covering a pro- 
posed secondary offering of 400,000 
shares of common stock with an aggre- 
gate value of $14.4 million. 

The shares are being sold as part 
of the estate of the late Grace A. Dow, 
widow of the company’s founder. Com- 
pany funds will not be aggrandized 
by the sale. 


Chem Plant Builder 


Helping to build chemical and petro- 
chemical plants is the immediate 
background of Rocco Carmine Sicili- 
ano of Chicago, chosen last week by 
President Eisenhower to round out 
his top Labor Department staff as an 
assistant secretary of labor. 

As labor relations supervisor for 
Procon, Inc., Siciliano has negotiated 


labor contracts with AFL building 
trades unions for construction of oil 
and chemical processing plants. He’s 
also on the labor committee of the 
National Constructors Association, 
whose members specialize in construc- 
tion of oil, chemical and steel facili- 
ties. 


EXPANSION... . 


Vinyl Acetate Paints: Gelvatex Coat- 


ings Corp. will build a $500,000 , 


plant at Anaheim, Calif., to sextuple 
its production of vinyl acetate paints. 


° 
Monosodium Glutamate: International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp. has 
formally opened its $1.5-million plant 
extension at San Jose, Calif., designed 
to double present production capacity 
of monosodium glutamate, Output will 
now exceed 8 million lbs./year. 
. 

Butadiene: Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Div. of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. ceased production 
Aug. 1 at the plant it has been oper- 
ating for the federal government in 
Louisville, Ky. Managerial officials 
report that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. advised Carbide that its supply 
of butadiene is sufficient at present, 
will permit placing the plant on a 
stand-by basis. 


* 
Vanadium Corp. of America has ob- 
tained permission from the Atomic 
Energy Commission to install a roaster 
for processing vanadium-uranium ores 
at its Naturita, Colo., mill. Produc- 
tion should get under way within 
three months. . 

The company has also exercised its 
option to purchase the mill at Dur- 
ango, Colo., that it’s been operating 
for the last five years under lease 
from the Commission. 

4 
Phosphates: Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp. will build a million-dollar 
chemical plant near the atomic energy 
installations outside Cincinnati, O. 
Construction, on a five-acre site, will 
be directed by United Industrial Con- 
structors. Presently anticipated prod- 
ucts: phosphoric acid, sodium tripoly- 
phosphate, other sodium phosphates. 
. 

Construction forces at the atomic-en- 
ergy project near Paducah, Ky., have 
dropped below the 18,000 mark for 
the first time since the big national 
defense job was started in January, 
1951. The first unit of the plant has 
now been in operation some six 
months, a second unit is still under 
construction, will be completed by 
late 1954. 
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Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
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Auster tough problom solved by an Emory Product 


Because of the relatively large surface area exposed 
in carbon paper, the development of rancidity in the 
fatty component is not unusual. Such was the case 
with this well-known manufacturer. But, when 
Emersol 233 L.L.Elaine (Low-Linoleic) was sub- 
stituted for the ordinary oleic acid in his formula- 
tion, odor complaints were reduced appreciably. 

Whatever product you make, carbon paper or 
entirely unrelated products, the outstanding resist- 
ance to rancidity, color stability and oxidation 
stability of Emersol Oleic Acids can make your 
product better, stay better longer. This greater 
consumer appeal will make them readily accepted 
...easier to sell. Since they cost no more than com- 
petitive grades, next time...everytime...it will pay 
you to buy Emersol Elaines. 








Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











Do you use a Double-Distilled Oleic Acid? 


Then you will be interested in this data showing 
the outstanding color stability of Emersol 221 
as compared to competitive grades. The extra 
value of Emersol 233 is shown also. 

To illustrate this fact in terms of end-product 
quality, actual propyl oleate esters were pre- 
pared under exacting conditions using a strong 
acid catalyst. The following colors were obtained 
after neutralization of the catalyst and filtering. 


Propyl Oleates made with: Lovibond Color (534” cell) 








Emersol 221 Low Titer White Elaine 50R 
Competitive Double-Dist. Oleic “A” 60R 
Competitive Double-Dist. Oleic ““B’” 60R 


Competitive Double-Dist. Oleic ‘‘C’’ Very dark 
Emersol 233 L.L. Elaine 24R 








Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 
New York © Philadelphia ¢ Lowell, Mass. © Chicago © San Francisco 
Schibley & Ossmann, inc., Cleveland ¢ Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
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Substitute For Security 


This month will see the start of a 
new government agency, the Business 
Services Administration. It replaces 
the Korea-born National Production 
Authority. 

The Department of Commerce, 
whose bailiwick includes both the old 
and new agencies, hopes to consoli- 
date in the BSA these additional 
offices: Business Economics, Technical 
Services, Small Business, Distribution, 
Mobilization Program Coordination 
and Field Services. The extensiveness 
of operations by such a joint agency 
is open to question. The reason: 
money. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
had asked Congress for $7.2 million 
for the combined program. The 
House of Representatives voted $4 
million; the Senate, $5.5 million. Last 
week, in joint conference, a $4.2-mil- 
lion figure was agreed upon. It’s this 
amount that Commerce will have to 
work with. 

The resulting agency won't have 
many more than 300 employees—not 
the almost-700 on which Weeks plan- 
ned. And this 300 will include people 
from both NPA and the to-be-consoli- 
dated groups that are now separate 
agencies—the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics and the Office of Technical 
Services. 

So far, at least, the brunt of re- 
ductions in force have been felt by 
NPA personnel. 

Under civil service regulations, such 
reductions mean the start of a long 
chain of “bumpings.” In this process, 
if a person’s job is eliminated and 
there are similar jobs available, he 
may “bump” another civil servant—if 
this person has less seniority and other 
job retention rights. 

On June 26, NPA had 1200 em- 
ployees; it currently lists 400, with 
more cuts ahead. Such reductions, by 
themselves, would bring a wave of 
bumping; when one adds other agency 
reductions, the problems are com- 
pounded. 

NPA, with its 24 specialized indus- 
try divisions, has many employees 
skilled in both these specific flelds 
and in the job classifications recog- 
nized under civil service regulations. 

Hence, when bumpings bring sev- 
eral candidates for a job in NPA’s 
Chemical Division, for instance, its 
administrators have a job in stressing 
to civil service the unique qualifica- 
tions which their employees possess. 
In this way they hope to keep, for 
example, a statistician who knows that 
muriatic is a common name for hydro- 
chloric acid, rather than get someone 
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whose statistical experience is in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Much of the over-all burden, and a 
lion’s share of credit for the caliber 
of personnel which NPA has kept, 
goes to the agency’s Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Arthur K. O’Keefe*, on loan to 
the government without compensa- 
tion since April, 1952, from U.S. Rub- 
ber’s Naugatuck Chemical. 

For Ken O'Keefe, his past six weeks 
as Deputy Administrator have in- 
cluded a continual round of confer- 
ences with civil service in which he 
and his division chiefs have been try- 
ing to keep industry-skilled civil 
servants, 

“I think,” says he, tipping back his 
green leather-covered chair, “that we 
haven’t made out too badly. Of 
course, we've been unlucky in some 
cases, but by and large, we’ve come 
through with a good staff.” 

A prime concern to O'Keefe was 
the idea of division equality. In 
NPA’s early days, steel and other con- 
trolled metal interests dominated 
agency decisions. He has worked for 
an equalization which he hopes will 
give every division a status equal to 
each other. 

O’Keefe is slated to return to his 
job as manager of plastic and resin 
field sales for Naugatuck at the end 
of this month, and while the final 
steps in changing NPA into BSA will 
come after his departure, they will, 
in good part, be dependent on the 
foundation he has laid. 

One major decision still to come 
will involve the place of industrial ad- 
visory groups. NPA had about 500 
such groups at one time to advise it 
on specific fields. The chemical divi- 
sion had councils which covered such 
commodities as nitrogen, sulfur, and 
alkalis, At present, though, it has only 
two: a general industry committee 
and one which covers chlorine. 

These general industry committees, 
under the original plans, were to serve 
as industry liaison with various 
branches of the government. They 
would, in effect, substitute for 
company Washington representatives. 

Now, with the budget what it is, 
there may not be too much action. 
The committees would function pri- 
marily if some defense-related emer- 
gency would arise. 

Recently, though, another industry 
proposal has been heard. Steel pro- 
ducers have advocated industry coun- 
cils which would report directly to 
Secretary Weeks. They would be 


*Once a_ professional football end and bjocki 
back, still a high-70’s golfer. = 











ODOR ODDITIES 
AND GOOD SCENTS 


It is the odd yet valid odorizing 
problem that helps make our 
business so fascinating. To men- 
tion a few: Masking the odor of 
chlorinated chemicals used in 
maintenance of swimming pool 
sanitation; deodorizing photo- 
graphic developers without use of 
ingredients harmful to the pro- 
cessed film; odorizing cleaning 
cloths for pet dogs and cedar- 
treated plaster boards for closets. 
These and countless others make 
this fast growing technical odorant 
business one of modern industry's 
most interesting developments. 
Write us about your odd odor 
problem . . . we'll correct it with 
good scents. 
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FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 

76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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TOUGHER, MORE 
FLEXIBLE AND 

HIGHER MELTING 

POINT THAN CARNAUBA 











ESTAWAX is a synthetic 
wax produced by Petrolite. 
It is tougher, more flexible 
and has a higher melting 
point than Carnauba, yet 
is comparable in hardness 
and has excellent jel-form- 
ing characteristics. Its uni- 
formity can be controlled 
within very close limits. The 
unique properties of ESTA- 
WAX make it especially 
adaptable in the manufac- 
ture of solvent paste waxes 
and liquid polishing waxes. 


Solvent paste and liquid 
polishes made from ESTA- 
WAX have a brilliant gloss, 
tough wear resistance and 
are non-tacky. The polish 
film is hard, flexible and 
water-resistant. 


Get samples and complete 
information on this unique 
product today. Write or call 





PETROLITE CORPORATION 


WAX DIVISION 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N.Y. 
P. O. Box 390, Kilgore, Texas 










Petrolite Waxes are stocked at 
Jersey City, Chicago, Kilgor e 
and Los Angeles 
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somewhat analogous to the relation- 
ship between the National Petroleum 
Council and the Interior Department. 

There are considerable differences 
between advisory committees and ad- 
visory councils. The committee would 
have federal presiding officers who 
would keep charge of the agenda. 
The councils, paid for privately, would 
only have incidental government par- 
ticipation in meetings, though the de- 
cisions would still be reported to high 
federal officials. 

Because of the anti-trust implica- 
tions of such a set-up, the Department 
of Justice has expressed its concern. 
As yet, it hasn’t given any opinion on 
whether these councils would violate 
federal statute. 

Privately financed councils—while 
nebulous now—would at least have 
the advantage from the Commerce 
Department’s standpoint of not re- 
quiring any of the $4.2 million it has 
available for BSA. 

With this money, the agency will 
be little more than a framework—but 
at least it is a skeleton which could be 
used to build closer peacetime con- 
tacts between government and busi- 
ness, or one for use in any future 
mobilization emergency. 


eS fe 26 8 ene eerie ae 


Seasonal Drop: As with mosquitoes 
and highway crowds, there’s a fall- 
off in chemical employment that seems 
to come each year with warm weather. 
The decrease in number of chemical 
production workers from April to 
May amounted to 10,800 this year; 
13,000 last year; and 7,000 in 1951. 
However, trend of the total employ- 
ment level has been upward. After 
last year’s May drop, total chemical 
employment stood at 741,000; this 
year, it was at 751,600. 

Chemical wages, on the other hand, 
keep climbing higher without any 
seasonal interruptions. Average hourly 
wage rate for all chemical production 
and maintenance employees hopped 
up another 2¢ in April to $1.80/hour, 
according to latest official figures from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Top- 
paying branches of the industry are 
synthetic rubber, $2.11, and soap and 
glycerin, $2.09/hour. At the other 
end of the scale are fertilizers, $1.37, 
and vegetable oils, $1.32/hour. 

e 


Nearly Unanimous: Besides having 
become almost universal in the oil 
industry, the 4% wage increase pat- 
tern of the CIO Oil Workers is being 
generally accepted, it appears, in 
areas where the cil industry is domin- 
ant, At Port Neches, Tex., members 
of four AFL craft unions have ap- 





proved a new contract, based on the 
4% rise, with Jefferson Chemical; and 
Oil Workers local 228 has accepted 
similar wage hikes from B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical and U.S. Rubber. The 
Oil Workers say that their 4% figure, 
which is equal to about 9¢/hour on 
the average, now has been accepted 
by all major oil companies. Last big 
corporation to fall in line was the 
Sinclair group—Sinclair Refining, Sin- 
clair Oil & Gas, Sinclair Pipe Line, 
and Sinclair Research Laboratories. 


e 
Companies Get Nod: Of its three big 
decisions touching the chemical in- 
dustry recently, the National Labor 
Relations Board gave its nod to the 
company in two cases and to the 
union in one. 

e Sometime during the next few 
weeks, the 1,700 employees at Du 
Pont’s Neoprene plant near Louis- 
ville, Ky., will vote in their fourth 
plant election since last September. 
This is the upshot of NLRB’s decision 
upholding the company’s complaint 
about the No. 3 election last May, 
won by International Chemical Work- 
ers Union (AFL). Du Pont had as- 
serted that funds from the treasury 
of a now defunct union were dis- 
tributed in such a manner as to in- 
fluence employees to vote for ICWU. 

e Ina decision angrily criticized by 
the United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (CIO), the board has with- 
drawn an order that had directed Na- 
tional Carbon Co. to bargain with 
Local 85 at Niagara Falls, N.Y., fol- 
lowing a strike (CW, Sept. 20). This 
forces Local 85 to ask for an election 
in which it can try again to get recog- 
nition as bargaining agent for hourly 
paid employees there. Gas-Coke 
charges that NLRB handling of this 
case contained no “hint of impartial- 
ity.” 

e Although all labor unions lost 
out in the NLRB election for the main 
group of production and maintenance 
workers at the H-bomb plant being 
built and operated by Du Pont near 
Aiken, S.C., Gas-Coke’s victory in an 
earlier election for some 225 firemen 
at that plant has received NLRB’s 
stamp of approval. Du Pont had con- 
tested the election, claiming that Gas- 
Coke publicity leaflets “went beyond 
the free-speech provisions” of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

eo 
Pickets, No End: Other strikes and 
threatened strikes popped up in the 
chemical news this week from coast 
to coast. 

© One of the most unusual of these 
cases of labor-management friction is 
at Penns Grove, N.J., where em- 
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The Turba-Fi 


Stating, heat treat- 

y eve ion, deodorizing 

ithe scant Redaey “Tirba- 
Process, Switzesiand) 

heatSensitive 
and heavy vise6us materia -““Seare continuously 
procéssed in a iy few-second age The Turbe- 


Problem™ Chemicals Now (oidinuons uously Processe 


Fi in Evapo rator on on the thin-film m principle of 


eva but*its advanced design™ereates turbu- 
lence in the filitovercomes the disadvantages found 
in the Ordinary falling thitrfilm-syStems. There’s no 
localized overeating; foaming or frothing difficulties 
are overcortie. And whete. only~vapets are wanted, 
tests show distilation up to 99%. a4 


The Turba-Fils-Byaporetor retains color, potency, 
odor, nutritional afid other valuable “original” prop- 
erties. Maintains high “U” values ... 100 to 500. No 
hydrostatic head. No ‘vapor binding. The Turba-Film 
Evaporator is compact, easy to clean, easy to main- 
tain, easy to change story one product to another. 
Prove its revolutionary advantages yourself . .. in 
our plant or yours. Mail this coupon for full details. 


*® Solvents .. . Latices .. . Pharmaceutical “Mycins”. .. Juice Concentrates ... etc. 


Manufacturing Engineers Since 1840 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
29 Vale Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send FREE brochure giving details of Turba-Film Evaporator. 
(] |! want details on your testing program. 
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133% increase 
AEROSOLS packed 


CSMA Survey Proves 


ALMOST 100 MILLION! In 1952, according to a recent 
report issued by the CSMA (Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association), leading packers of aerosol 
products loaded approximately 98,000,000 units. This 
compares with roughly 42,000,000 units packed during 
the year before and represents an over-all increase of 
about 56,000,000 . . . a gain of 133%. 

Although aerosol space insecticides and room de- 
odorants represented the largest volume of household- 
type products,with a combined total exceeding 44,400,- 
000 units, many other aerosol product types showed 
remarkable gains...some as high as 1417%. Many of 
these new product types, such as water repellents, rug 
shampoos and other household items that were in- 
troduced only within the previous twelve months, 
totaled almost 3,100,000 . . . an increase of well over 
2,880,000 units. 


PERSONAL-TYPE AEROSOLS INCREASING IN POPULARITY! 
Shave creams also made rapid gains throughout the 
year and many old, familiar names appeared in aerosol 
dress. Aerosol hair lacquers spurted to about 7 million. 
Personal-type aerosol packages reached a total well 
above 25 million . . . a sevenfold increase over 1951. 
Other new aerosol products of miscellaneous types, 
such as Christmas “snow,” lubricants, antistatic sprays 
and many others, represented a combined total of more: 
than 13 million units, compared to fewer than 3 million 









<> DUPONT 


“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 5 A & é 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents. 
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in number of 
during 1952 
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Steady Trend Upward a T- 4 sf 


= 
‘ ? 
of the same products packed during the previous year. — Sas a 
By far the greatest number of all these aerosol units 5 
were packaged in the popular twelve-ounce container, 
but containers of six ounces or less accounted for a third 
of the total. 


“Freon” Propellents an Important Factor 


Because Du Pont FREON ® fluorinated hydrocarbon 
propellents are ideal for use in pressure-packed prod- 
ucts, the vast majority of aerosols contain one of the 
various ‘‘Freon’’ propellents available. There are 21 dif- 
ferent ‘‘Freon’”’ propellent solutions used in the 40 
different aerosol product types now on the market. 

“Freon” propellents are widely used because they 
are manufactured in strict accordance with exacting, 
laboratory-controlled methods that insure both their 
quality and uniformity and the satisfactory operation 
of the aerosol product. In addition, they are safe. . . 
nonflammable, nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic. 

Why not consider packaging one or more of your 
own products in modern aerosol containers? Estab- 
lished contract loaders will package your products to 
specifications in any quantity desired. Technical as- 
sistance is also available from Du Pont. A booklet, 
“Package for Profit,’’ will be sent upon request. Ad- 
dress: E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Kinetic”’ 
Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 









“FREON” WPOND 


€6. U. s. pat. OFF 


PROPELLENTS BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


- +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ployees of Du Pont’s Carney’s Point 
plant took a strike vote during a dis- 
pute over a new contract. The strike 
was voted down by 311 to 78, but the 
fact that the vote was taken was news 
in itself. It was the first strike vote 
ever held among Du Pont employees 
in that area. The plant union at 
Carney’s Point, called simply “the 
Collective Bargaining Agency,” is ask- 
ing a 10¢/hour increase, has rejected 
the company’s 6¢ offer. Some em- 
ployees have expressed dissatisfaction 
because their union is not recognized 
by the NLRB. 

e A weak spot has appeared in the 
blanket of labor agreemcats that 
spread over the Florida phosphate 
fields last May (CW, June 6). About 
250 chemical department employees 
of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.’s Bonnie plant near Bartow have 
gone on strike, with contract still un- 
signed. Other members of ICWU 
Local 35—most of whom work in the 
mining department—are reported to 
be staying on their jobs, but contribut- 
ing 10% of take-home pay to the 
chemical employees’ strike fund. The 
$14-million triple superphosphate 
plant, opened last March, was “com- 
pletely shut down” by the strike. 

e North American Cyanamid is try- 
ing to generate a back-to-work move- 
ment at its Niagara Falls, Ont., plant, 
where some 750 members of the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.) 
went on strike after long negotiations 
on a wage dispute. Explaining that 
it offered wage increases ranging from 
3¢ to 17¢/hour but refused to check 
off union dues, the company now says 
“The plant is open and jobs are 
available for those wishing to work.” 

e Coming of a federal mediator 
brought ne immediate end to the con- 
struction workers’ strike in the Sabine 
Lake area of southwest Texas. The 
AFL tradesmen struck four weeks ago 
for a 40¢ increase, while the contrac- 
tors have offered a 4% rise (about 
10¢/hour) in line with the pay boost 
pattern set by the petroleum and 
chemical industries in the region. A 
spokesman for the carpenters, whose 
present pay rate is about $2.35, de- 
clared that construction and _petro- 
chemical employment can’t be com- 
pared, because construction workers 
are employed only about 75% of the 
time. 

* 


Nylon Plant Job Halted: Unexplained 
discontent on the part of members of 
the AFL Hod Carriers Union inter- 
rupted construction of Du Pont’s new 
$9-million addition to its nylon plant 
near Chattanooga, Tenn. A union 
spokesman denied there was any juris- 
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Now! Super High-Purity - 


OXYGEN and NITROGEN 


at Amazingly Low Cost! 


Atha Make your own with the 
°99.9% ruin NEW Air Products 


Capacities to 12,000 tn or 


High- Purity 


Tie MOTOS 





















DUAL PRODUCTION — One Generator 


s makes both oxygen and nitrogen at super 
Production of synthesis high-purities, ready to be piped to points 
gas for of use. You save the cost of an extra gener- 

Ammonia ator . . . eliminate all transportation costs, 
Acetylene down-time due to delivery failures, etc. 


Methanol, Etc. 
NEW VERSATILITY —vou can operate 


the new generators to produce what you 


want when you want it: compressed oxygen 
NITRO ( a and nitrogen simultaneously . . . com- 
pressed oxygen and /Jow pressure nitrogen 
simultaneously . . . compressed oxygen 
to 99.99% Purity alone pita a compressed or low pressure 
nitrogen alone . . . liquid oxygen and/or 

Capacities to 36,006 nitrogen. 


Find out what this important new development can 
mean to you. Write, stating your requirements. 


I 
peste ig AIR PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Heat Treating Dept. J, Box 538, Allentown, Pu. 
Furnace Brazing 
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Ammonia Synthesis 
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2 Water Resistance 










Resin emulsions for natural, GRS, Neoprene and 
Buna N latices offer many new properties in addition 
to the standard requirement of increased tack. 


Case History #235 

Customer needed improved tensiles and water re- 
sistance from a GRS latex compound — at a low cost. 
Many experiments with clays and other fillers failed to 
meet the requirements — but ARCCO resin emulsion 
gave the GRS latex the added qualities needed. 


You too can get better tensiles from GRS latices and 
lower emulsion costs with GRS as well as with other 
latices. These and many other applications are possible 
through the use of ARCCO resin emulsions. 

What is your problem? Whether it is standard or 
unique we’ would be glad to have the opportunity of 

, helping you reach a satisfactory solution. Write today. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
IN CANADA: American R Ch 








ls of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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dictional dispute, but wouldn’t say 
why his group posted pickets. 
- 


Jersey Balloting: Gas-Coke has one 
other election triumph to brag about 
this week. Among 310 employees in 
the main bargaining unit at the Hey- 
den Chemical plant in Garfield, N.J., 
211 voted for Gas-Coke and 49 voted 
against. 
e 

Temporary Truce: Pending action by 
a four-man panel recently appointed 
by President Eisenhower to help set- 
tle atomic plant labor disputes, 10,000 
AFL construction workers are back 
at work on the new $464-million 
atomic energy project at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Their two-day walkout was the 
first general strike at Oak Ridge since 
atomic work began there 10 years 
ago. The craftsmen want a 10%¢ wage 
increase, while the contracting em- 
ployer, Carbide & Carbon Chemical’s, 
has offered only the 5¢ increase re- 
cently accepted by the CIO Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers, who make up 
the permanent production and main- 
tenance crew. 


An Industry Divided 


While chemical companies and other 
management groups are eager for the 
day when the United States govern- 
ment ends its monopoly over atomic 
energy (CW, June 6), spokesmen for 
chemical employees are fighting to 
have that day postponed indefinitely. 

Industry’s position, as epitomized 
in a recent statement before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, is that use of “the democratic 
principle of profit or loss” would re- 
sult in “lower cost, higher quality” in 
atomic projects. 

But the labor unions don’t see things 
that way. The United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers (CIO), fearing 
that private companies would use 
atomic power for their own profit and 
and not for the public welfare, cau- 
tioned: “. . . let’s not let the big 
utilities and chemical companies get 
control of this new discovery which 
is still too great for us to compre- 
hend.” And the International Chem- 
ical Workers Union (AFL) keeps 
hammering away at the GOP admini- 
stration’s “give-away” program. 

Insisting that atomic plants should 
be publicly operated as well as pub- 
licly owned, the CIO recently told 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
should never have allowed atomic 
manufacture to become “concentrated 
in the hands of only a few firms like 
General Electric, Du Pont, Union 
Carbide and Monsanto.” 
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SEND FOR THIS COMPREHENSIVE 


BOOKLET ON HANDLING PROCEDURES 


Na, 


Sodium— the versatile silver 
metal—has converted many inefficient 
manufacturing processes into profitable operations. 
Tetraethyl lead, drugs, detergents, dyes 

and metals are only a few among the many materials 
produced through the aid of sodium metal. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 














i 
1 
1 
For answers to your questions on properties, | 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
handling and storage, send for our easy-to-read ; Please send your booklet, “Handling Metallic Sodium.” 
24-page illustrated booklet “Handling Metallic Sodium”. {NAME 
For your copy, please use the coupon on this page. j POSITION 
| COMPANY 
} ADDRESS 
L 


Metallic Sodium is manufactured by 
National Distillers Chemical Co. 
at Ashtabula, Ohio and sold by: 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Divisions of National Distillers Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Branches in all principal cities. 
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Announcing 


DOLCOURIN 


“DOLCOURIN" ...a completely new flavor 


composition, is the result of the D&O Product 
Development Laboratories’ concentrated efforts 
upon the Coumarin replacement problem. Non- 
alcoholic, high in fixative value, and approxi- 
mately equal in flavor strength and tonal quality 
to Coumarin, “Dolcourin” is offered as a replace- 
ment suggestion to users of this material. 
“Dolcourin” contains no Coumarin or Coumarin 
derivatives whatsoever, and is suggested for use 
in any formula where Coumarin or Tonka are now 
employed as a complete or partial replacement. 
Tests have shown that the material blends well in 
Vanilla formulations and in many instances may 
even be preferred to Coumarin. Price $2.50 per 


pound, in 25 pound quantities. 





cre 
DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street ¢ New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES © VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 
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No Mystery 
GOAL OF TWO recent mystery 
tours taken by Farm Women’s Ex- 
change members was Dow Chem- 
ical Co., which rolled out the carpet 
in style. Its double surprise pack- 
age: a carefully hostessed plant 
tour, followed by a visit to Dow 
Gardens. 

Arriving at Midland on schedule, 
the caravans of mystified visitors 
were met at the city limits by 
Midland police, directed to Dow 
parking lots. There local buses took 
over, shepherded the delegations 
(as many as 200 strong) to plant 
protection personnel for registra- 
tion. Guides and a welcoming com- 
mittee (made up of the Midland 
Newcomers Club) got in the act, 
added a fillip of local neighborli- 
ness. 





Now 


Mostly women, with a sprinkling 
of men obviously interested in trav- 
eling, no one’s supposed to know 
what's on tap beforehand. Proces- 
sions are formed at county seats, 
the only information passed out 
plugs “an interesting, unusual trip.” 
Not until the lead car pulls up is 
the secret out. 

For the latest visitors, from Osce- 
ola County, luncheon was provided 
by local church groups, Chamber of 
Commerce officials were in attend- 
ance. Many an enlightened “Ex- 
changer” now not only has a first- 
hand glimpse of what goes on in 
a chlorine-caustic plant, but re- 
members the warm _ hospitality 


shown by Dow and civic represent- 
atives alike. For all concerned, the 
tours are deemed time well spent. 
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all roads 
lead to Stauffer 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 
*Aluminum Sulphate 
Borax 
Boric Acid 
Boron Trichloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine 
Citric Acid 
*Copperas 
Cream of Tartar 
*Ferric Sulphate 
Fire Extinguisher Fluid 


















Insecticides and Fungicides 











Fe eieliie With ime 40 a located in 19 states, 

BHC end Grain Fumigants ¥/ most basic chemical supply roads 
Formulations badene and do lead to Stauffer. With these physical 
Captan 50-W | Formulations facilities, backed by over 65 years of 
(Fungicide 406) Parathion a . . . 

heavy chemical manufacturing experience, 

Chlordane Sulphenone : ; : 

DOT end (Miticide) Stauffer is your logical choice for 
Formulations Toxaphene basic chemicals. 








Remember Stauffer for sulphurs, acids, 


*Muriatic Acid . , 
*Nitric Acid borates, chlorides, solvents, tartrates, citrates, 
a and agricultural chemicals. You'll be 
Silicon Tetrachloride assured of receiving quality chemicals in 
Sodium Hydrosulphide ; . 
*Sodium Silico Fluoride quantity from a plant located in your 
Sulphur particular industrial or agricultural area. 
(specially processed for all uses) 





(for rubber compounding) STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 






















Sulphur Chlorides 
Sulphuric Acid 
goog omg 221 No. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. @ 326 So. Main St., Akron 
Tartaric Acid 8, Ohio 7 824 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Titanium Tetrachloride Apopka, Fla. e § 636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Titanium Trichloride Solution P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas e@ North Portland, Oregon 
“Zol” Dry Cleaning Fluid Weslaco, Texas 
(*West Coast only) 
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Select from these 
Typical Specifications 





Saybolt 
@ 210°F. 
Viscosity 


119/123 





or we will help you 
develop your own. 


PETROLATUMS 





Will a specific melting point, 
viscosity or color of petrolatum 
improve your product? In case you 
don’t find the exact characteristics 
you need in the specification tables 
for Penn-Drake Petrolatums.. . 
count on us to refine it for you on 
a custom basis. 

Whether you use a regular petro- 
latum or one with special properties 
... you are assured 
of uniformity on 
every shipment. 





PENNSYLVANIA REFINING 
COMPANY. 


701 Butler Savings & Trust Building 
BUTLER, PA 








BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


. . . o . . 7 7 . . . . . 





AUSTRIA’S PRIDE: On the Danube, near Linz, the nation’s largest fertilizer plant. . 


nitrate annually, 


. . « Oesterreichische Stickstoffwerke, produces 370,000 tons of calcium ammonium 





Strained But Struggling 


It’s usually the small boat that takes 
the heaviest buffeting in heavy seas. 
So, when the chemical market gets 
tight, the small competitor feels the 
jar hardest; a shortage of certain 
basic raw materials can rock the very 
foundations of his new, loosely-rooted 
industry. In Austria, that’s the pic- 
ture today. Chemical production and 
sales are off; exports are sliding, the 
level of exports’ value is dropping 
steadily. 
Reason for the slack-off lies rooted in 
the close interconnection of the 
Austrian chemical] industry with many 
sectors of the general processing in- 
dustry which is at present wrestling 
with twin problems—shortage of local 
raw materials and slow foreign sales. 
There’s no stockpile of materials to 
tide chemical companies over even 
the shortest dry spell; even the loss 
of a single major foreign customer 
cuts profits to the bone. 

The peak year chemically-speaking 
for Austrian production and_ sales 


was 1951. Since then the picture's 
become progressively grimmer-—last 
year alone volume of exports dropped 
close to 20% as West Germany and 
Italy got going and offered spirited 
competition. 

But officials of the Austrian Asso- 
ciation of the Chemical Industry re- 
fuse to give up, point to production 
of certain new items last year as in- 
dicative of another surge upward. 
Among those cited: acid for storage 


batteries, sulfonates, formaldehyde, 
copper carbonate, copper oxides, 
oleum, silica gel. 

Other sectors of the industry 


brought on-stream new plants, found 
the going rougher than anticipated. 
They include: 

e A second division of the Blei- 
berger Bergwerks Union’s sulfuric 
acid units at Klagenfurt, Carinthia, 
which got underway early in 1952. 
Backbone of Austria’s bright-new 
chemical industry, company officials 
ruefully report fully two-thirds of 
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A LITTLE DOODLING ON 
CAUSTIC SODA COSTS MAY 
SAVE YOU A POTFUL OF MONEY x 


19/2 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON - CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - 
MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - 
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Mathieson Ayarazine. oe 


The chemical industry has recognized the ex- 
citing possibilities of hydrazine as a chemical 
building block. From it can come an almost 
infinite number of new nitrogen compounds. 
Hydrazine is remarkable, too, as a concentrated 
form of chemical energy. The four hydrogen 
atoms are extremely susceptible to oxidation 
or substitution. 

Now hydrazine is a commercial reality. Larger 
supply and a very much lower price are the 
results of Mathieson’s improvements in process 
and new plant facilities at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 

If yeu are interested in hydrazine—as a 
powerful reducing agent, as a chemical building 
block or for any other purpose—write for 


literature or a laboratory sample. 


Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol 
Ethylene Oxide 
Dichloroethylether 
Ethylene Dichloride 
Methanol 

Sodium Methylate 
Hydrazine Products 
Chlorobenzenes 
Ethylene Diamine 
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their maiden year was overshadowed 
by slow sales. Only now normal oper- 
ation loads are being reached. 


e Production of calcium carbide 
expanded so quickly last year, storage 
facilities couldn’t stand the load. A 
serious sales stagnation forced com- 
panies to cut foreign prices. Result: 
while annual production in Austria 
soared to 14,100 metric tons, the in- 
dustry didn’t really profit from its 
expansion, 

¢ Raw material shortage hampered 
copper sulfate producers nearly all 
year. Imports are costly; what’s avail- 
able to producers appears at infre- 
quent intervals. Nickel sulfate, how- 
ever, offered less trouble. Domestic 
production, say Austria government 
officials, now can fill all internal de- 
mands and contracts for export have 
been vastly profitable. 

e Reflecting the world-wide tex- 
tile slump last year, production and 
sales of Austrian hydrogen peroxide 
ran into difficulties. Domestic con- 
sumers tried to take up the slack, but 
as supplies mounted prices were forc- 
ed down. 

e A severe turn for the worse was 
experienced in the ‘production of 
ether. Prices were boosted (neces- 
sarily) four times during July alone, 
caused most large-volume buyers to 
cancel contracts and import. But 
Austria can’t ever compete on inter- 
nationa] markets with other countries. 
Reason: West German alcohol prices 
are considerably lower, give German 
producers an edge on the field. 


e A real bottleneck has developed 
in the supply of Austrian-produced 
phenol, causing repercussions in the 
production of salicylic acid. The prob- 
lem amounted to an impasse: to pro- 
duce salicylic, suppliers had to be 
able to buy phenol at a lower rate— 
but as fast as they'd buy up a Jot, 
the price of salicylic would slide down 
a notch. What happened: everybody 
in the act played a waiting game and 
before prices stabilized production 
had sunk to only 50% of the 1951 
level. 

¢ One bright spot appeared in the 
fertilizer industry. Production of am- 
monia-sulfate reached an_ all-time 
high (32,000 metric tons); output of 
nitrogen-based fertilizers took a simi- 
lar jump—up 6% over 1951. Exports 
picked up some; only second half 
price slashes (forced down by inter- 
national trade) took off the edge. 

e In the cosmetic industry, legisla- 
tive action is now pending to curb 
French “dumping” activities. All 
Austrian-produced goods will be 
labeled as such and will clearly ex- 
plain the difference in price level; 
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ACRAWAX C—SYNTHETIC WAX 


M. P. of 140-143 °C. (280-290 °F.). 

When incorporated with other moterials, it 

raises melting poiat of blends and reduces “cold flow” 
markedly. For adhesives, asphalt, electrical 
insulation, other heat applications. 


Integral lubricant and detackifier 


for vinyls, phenolics, polystyrene, rubber. 
Dry drawing stainless steel wire. 


Insoluble in water and practically 

* insoluble in all solvents in the cold. 

Increases water repellency, acid, salt spray and solvent 
resistance of many substances, including rubber, 
resins, paints and coating materials. 


In the past 25 years Glyco's product line has expanded from a few 
polyol derivatives to more than 100 synthetic organic chemicals which 
find application in almost every chemical process industry. Today we 
are operating a new plant at Williamsport, Pa.—containing the most 
modern equipment—from which we are bringing you more new prod- 


ucts for your chemical needs. Watch for developments from Glyco. 


Send for your copy of our descriptive booklet, "Waxes by Glyco,” 
containing application and property data on a wide range of products. 


Gs) eivco PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Brooklyn 1, New York 


26K Court Street 




























/ TRIETHYL ORTHOFORMATE is unique ester, clos 
| resembling an acetal, stable in the presence of alkali, 
unstable in the presence of acid, and a source for ther. 
ethoxy methylene group. — Potentially valuable in new. 
fields; this compound is now an intermediate for 
‘ B-complex vitamins, -anti-malarials, special polymers >, 











(riethvl ortholormate 
HOCOC HS); 


KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS... 


purity @ 99.0% minimum 
specific gravity @ .892 — .896 at 20°/20° C. 
color @ Maximum 15 Hazen Scale 


Typical reactions of TRIETHYL ORTHOFORMATE 


HC(OC:H;); + ROH @ HC(OR); + 3C.H,OH 


Alcohol Trialky! (Aralkyl) 
Orthoformate 
HC(OC:H;); + RR’C — O @® RR’C(OC:H;). + HCOOC.H; 
Carbonyl Acetal or 
Compound Ketal 
HC(OC-H;)s + CH.(CN)2 ® C.H,OCH = C(CN)2 + HCOOC:H; 
Malononitrile Ethoxymethylene 
Malononitrile 
HC(OC-H;)s-+CH CBrHCOOR-+-H, fi} (C2H;O)2CHCH(CH;)COOR-+-C.H;OH-++ HBr 
Alpha-Brom- Acetal of Formyl- 
Propionic Ester Propionic Ester 


HC(OC:H;); + CoH; COCH; 
Acetophenone 


® C.H;COC,H; + HCOOC,H; +C:H;OH 
Phenyl Propy! 
Ketone 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For 


<em> AAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


ge tangs ital 180 Madison Avenue, New Yerk 16,N.Y. © aeny HH 6-066! 
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little or no exporting will be allowed. 

e Similarly, exports of pharma- 
ceuticals are now controlled in Aus- 
tria by the Socialist-ruled Ministry of 
Social Administration. Of all Austria- 
consumed pharmaceuticals some 80% 
stem from domestic sources, the bal- 
ance (amounting to some $800,000) 
comes from the United States, Scan- 
dinavian countries. Production of pen- 
icillin and chlorophyll has made 
notable progress recently. 

Production of oxygen and welding 
gas increased only slightly last year— 
far below expectations. The Vienna 
Dissous Gas Works, destroyed in an 
explosion in 1951, only now has been 
rebuilt. 

e The synthetic rubber industry is 
currently champing for protective 
legislation. Production of foam lastex 
began in 1952 and supplies of raw 
materials are for-the-present adequate. 
But there’s no prohibitive customs tax 
or foreign exporters, so that the ever- 
eager European rubber industries have 
been putting pressure behind an all- 
out sales blitz to cut the ground out 
from under the Austrian producers— 
particularly the Germans. 

e Lack of coordination between 
various sectors of the Austrian plastics 
industry has caused a major head- 
ache. Both production and sales dip- 
ped seriously in the early months of 
last year; too many producers were 
all trying to jump in at once; raw 
materials were scarce; know-how was 
lacking. Result: in recent months a 
plastics committee has been sponsored 
by the Austrian Chemical Assoc.—is 
made up of members of both plastics- 
producing and plastics-processing in- 
dustries. It’s hoped that some of the 
less cumbersome problems can be 
ironed away soon. 

Reports for the first quarter of 
1953 brook hope for the struggling 
industry—both sales and profits are 
up slightly. More significant: the Aus- 
trian chemical industry is now facing 
its difficulties head-on. With the re- 
alization that only with strict controls 
on raw materials and prices at home, 
can a small country hope to compete 
in world chemical markets, it’s taking 
steps to plug the holes, caulk the 
seams, 


Se S | er ce per 


Not Forgotten: That the U.S. anti- 
trust laws haven’t been pigeonholed 
and forgotten by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was plain last week when 
the Dept. of Justice reopened its 
1937 suit against Aluminum Co. of 
America with a request that the court 
cancel a big aluminum purchase con- 
tract. Charging that the contract “pre- 
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EVERYTHING about this sales- 
package... . container, closure, label 
design . . . is geared to sell instant 
silver cleaner. 

The glass container has a wide 
mouth opening so that small items 


WW ANEE LAL es 


ave a package with 4 1 BR GHT ft tuture 


can be dipped right into the cleaner; 
metal closure is easy to price mark 
... won't stick . . . reseals tightly; 
label design gives package dramatic 
impact and display value at the 
point of sale. 


You, too, can give your product the 
selling advantages of a Duraglas 
salespackage. Have Owens-Illinois 
supply all your packaging needs— 
containers, closures, label designs, 
and cartons. 


DunragLas packages are protectors of quality 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO |, OHIO + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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As a reactive vinyl monomer .. . 
As a chemical intermediate . . . 


KOPPERS 
DIVINYLBENZENE 











if peraige tare is a clear, mobile liquid, possessed of a sharp 
odor. This highly reactive bi-functional monomer is of in- 
terest as a chemical intermediate and as a cross-linking agent for 
various polymers. It is useful for the production of copolymers 
such as synthetic ion-exchange resins, potting and laminating 
resins, modified drying oils and alkyd resins, and synthetic rubber. 

Divinylbenzene is supplied in two grades. Divinylbenzene 50- 
60% is composed of the isomers of divinylbenzene and ethylvinyl- 
benzene and some diethylbenzene. It is particularly useful for ap- 
plications which require a high proportion of reactive components. 
Divinylbenzene 20-25% is composed of the isomers of divinyl- 
benzene and ethylvinylbenzene together with some styrene mono- 
mer, diethylbenzenes, toluene, benzene, and ethylbenzene. It is 
particularly useful in the production of Super Processing GR-S 
chemical rubbers, styrenated drying oils, and other products in 
which limited amounts of non-polymerizable compounds are not 
objectionable. 

For further information on the properties, uses and reactions of 
Divinylbenzene, write to: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division, Dept. CW-8153, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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cludes the complete disassociation” of 
Alcoa and Canada’s big Aluminium 
Ltd., the government asked the court 
to void Aluminium’s agreement to sell 
1.2 billion Ibs. of aluminum to Alcoa 
over a six-year period, 1953-58. Also 
requested: steps to completely sever 
the two corporations, which under a 
1951 decision have been objects of a 
separation that is “only fictional.” 
Aluminium denies that the purchase 
contract violates the Sherman Act. 
Ls 


Tax Refund: Buyers of chemicals and 
machinery for processing water in 
South Carolina are I’ning up for re- 
funds on state sales tax they’ve paid 
on such articles. The state tax com- 
mission now holds that chemicals that 
become a component of the water are 
exempt from the tax. 
e 

Crop Spray Squabbles: Increasing 
importance of aerial application of 
insecticides and herbicides is seen in 
two court fights over spraying opera- 
tions this week. One court has issued 
an injunction grounding a sprayer, 
while another court has ordered that 
a sprayer be allowed to keep on flying. 

e At Lexington, Ky., Fayette Coun- 
ty Circuit Court has granted a re- 
straining order stopping Chester Reed 
from carrying on his crop-dusting serv- 
ices, has under consideration a_re- 
quest from the State Department of 
Aeronautics asking for a permanent 
injunction, 

e When his crop-spraying firm 
failed to receive a permit from the 
State Plant Board, J. O. Dockery of 
Little Rock, Ark., went to Chancery 
Court and won an injunction that 
allows him to operate without a permit 
until the Plant Board can meet to 
study its regulations on issuance of 
permits. Dockery specialized in 2,4-D 
application. 

e 


Cotton Damaged: Weed-kill’ng 2,4-D 
also figures in another legal situation 
this week. The U.S. Army’s Corps of 
Engineers used a quantity of that 
chemical to eradicate weeds along a 
flood-contro] spillway, and apparently 
much of the 2,4-D somehow was car- 
ried into cotton fields over three 
parishes (counties). Louisiana repre- 
sentatives have asked the U.S. Con- 
gress to authorize the Corps of Engi- 
neers to reimburse those farmers di- 
rectly, but instead, Senate and House 
committees are recommending that the 
Corps make a survey of damages and 
submit a detailed report when Con- 
gress reconvenes next winter. State 
agriculture officials say cotton growth 
was retarded by about one month, but 
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Unusual twist on equipment that gives you 
the corrosion resistance of glass 


plus the working strength of steel 





Torsion test reveals 
high durability of glassed steel 


This glassed steel plate, twisted 14°, has been 
stressed beyond the elastic limit of the steel, yet 
the glass-to-steel bond and the glass itself remain 
100 % intact. This remarkable structural strength 
is due, in part, to the fact that Pfaudler glass and 
steel are locked together by chemical action during 
firing at temperatures as high as 1700° F. It also 
results from the toughening stresses which are 
built up within the glass as the vessel cools after 
firing. 

Because it can be so durably bonded to steel, 
glass, with its almost universal corrosion resistance, 
is not limited to use in the laboratory alone. 
Today, glassed steel reactors in capacities up to 
3500 gallons are commonplace in the chemical 
process industries. These units are équipped with 
agitation, can be jacketed for heating and cool- 
ing, and are supplemented by a complete line of 
glassed steel accessories—valves, pipe and fit- 
tings, condensers and the like. Custom units as 
large as 8300 gallons have been constructed. 

Even at elevated temperatures and pressures, 
Pfaudler glecsed steel is resistant to all acids ex- 
cept hydrofluw ic. And now, with a new Pfaudler 
glass, it is possible to handle alkaline solutions 
up to pH 12 and up to 212° F.—with no reduc- 
tion in acid resistance. Thus it is possible to per- 
form a wide variety of chemical reactions in a 
single glassed steel vessel. 

Whenever you have an equipment problem re- 
quiring corrosion resistance, durability, and ver- 
satility, as well as the economy which these fea- 
tures make possible, look to Pfaudler glassed 
se steel for the solution. 

Write for Bulletin 894-B-4 


PFAUDLER 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Factories at: Rochester, New York; Elyria, Ohio, U.S.A.; 
Leven, Fife, Scotland; Schwetzingen-Baden, Germany 





Pfaudler 
| glass bonded 
| to steel is 


Twisted 14° 


in rugged 
torsion 
test! 
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BAKER PERKINS mixers 
will thoroughly mix and knead 
almost any material for the 
chemical processing industry 


There is a BAKER PERKINS Mixer built to efficiently mix and 
knead materials ranging in consistency from dry powders and 
light fluids to stiff plastic masses. Close clearance between 
the blades and trough keeps every particle of the material 

in constant motion so that no part of the batch escapes the 
thorough mixing action of the blades. Intensive kneading 

is maintained as the material is pulled and squeezed against 
the blades, saddle and sidewalls. Consult a B-P sales 


engineer for full facts. 





Size 16, NEM B-P “Universal” Mixing and Kneading 
Machine for heavy plastic masses. Working capacity 
150 gallons; total capacity 225 gallons. Fabricated 
steel trough shell jacketed for 150 psi. steam or water 
pressure. Cast iron trough ends are not jacketed. 
Saddle section has thermocouple for temperature con- 
trol. Cast steel Sigma or Double Naben blades cored 
for circulating steam or water. Oil tight gear guards; 
anti-friction bearings. 50 HP motor. 


Other BAKER PERKINS products 





EQUIPMENT FOR FOUNDRY 
INDUSTRY CENTRIFUGALS 


EQUIPMENT FOR RAYON 
PRODUCTION 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 
CHEMICAL MACHINERY DIVISION * SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
38 
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that the plants have been making 
“very nice recovery.” 


. 
Liability Study: Another case in which 
the United States government is be- 
ing asked to assume responsibility for 
damages to private persons is that of 
the 1947 ammonium nitrate explosions 
at Texas City, Texas. Following the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling that the 
federal government could not be sued 
for the $200 million asked by the 
claimants (CW, June 20), the House 
of Representatives has authorized its 
judiciary committee to investigate the 
disaster and see whether the US. 
government has a moral, if not a legal, 
liability. A subcommittee is expected 
to visit the scene of the blast this 
fall. 


Fumes Provoke Lawsuits: Diamond 
Alkali’s Organic Chemicals Division— 
formerly Kolker Chemical—is defend- 
ant in two lawsuits in state district 
court at Houston, Texas, with both 
plaintiffs asking substantial sums for 
injuries allegedly caused by fumes 
from the company’s plant near Green’s 
Bayou. The petitions assert that Mrs. 
Mary Louise Evans and two-year-old 
Dennis Ray Sullivan sustained per- 
manent damage to their lungs and 
throats when they inhaled “noxious 
and poisonous gases” said to have been 
released when a railroad tank car col- 
lided with some other object. To- 
gether, the plaintiffs are seeking $91,- 
500 in damages. 


o 
Trade Law Tightening: Canada’s anti- 
dumping laws are likely to be further 
tightened to help protect that coun- 
trys hard-pressed textile industry 
from foreign competition. Speaking 
in the textile center of Cornwall, Ont., 
two ministers of the federal govern- 
ment spoke of legislative aid for mak- 
ers of staple fiber and rayon textiles 
in the face of heavy imports of these 
products from the United States. 
& 

Dispute on Drugs: The Proprietary 
Association, whose membership con- 
sists of companies manufacturing pat- 
ent and proprietary medicines, has 
won the declaratory judgment it 
sought in New Jersey’s Supreme Court, 
but now it’s dissatisfied with the State 
Board of Pharmacy’s interpretation of 
the ruling. The court agreed with the 
association that the board’s former 
definition of the term “medicine” was 
unreasonably narrow, and that non- 
poisonous drugs may be sold in retail 
outlets other than drug stores. The 
Board of Pharmacy says it regards the 
decision as meaning that sale of as- 
pirins, cold and headache remedies, 
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Monsanto Phosphatec...Salec Builders for Industry 


From tracer bullets to antibiotics, from doughnuts to 
toothpaste, Monsanto phosphates do many, many jobs 
and do them well. 


Out of Monsanto’s modern plants come sodium phos- 
phates to improve detergent effectiveness . . . dicalcium 
phosphate to help animals grow strong and healthy . . . 
ammonium phosphates for liquid fertilizers that promise 
a new era in plant growth. 








And this is only the beginning. Countless other phos- 
phates made by Monsanto—world’s largest producer of 
elemental phosphorus—are widely used in foodstuffs, 
pharmaceuticals, feeds, soaps, detergents and scores of 
other applications. 

To find out more on how Monsanto Phosphates can help 
your business, write today to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTIcs 





SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





DETERGENTS and industrial cleaners 
require millions of pounds of Monsanto 
phosphates. Here Monsanto products in- 
crease sales power by increasing cleans- 
ing power. 


SELF-RISING MIXES contain Monsanto 
phosphates to improve cake and grain 
volume, These phosphates help food 
producers sell more by improving per- 
formance of their mixes. 
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ANIMAL FEEDS using Monsanto dical- 
cium phosphates are eaten by cattle, 
pigs, chickens. Result: faster growth and 
more meat for the user, more sales for 
the formulator. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

Boston, Charlotte, 
Seer Las Anenies New York, 
f Ore., San 


Francisco, in Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, 
Montreal. 











STEEL,/PACKAGING PROBLEM 


SOLVED BY INLAND 
LINING RESEARCH 





New home designed for the fast-growing 
Scholle Chemical Corporation of Chicago. 
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‘The compound that couldn't be packaged 
economically” helped build this plant 


Remember the old problem—if you 
could find the universal solvent, 
what would you put it in? 

A few years back the newly- 
founded Scholle Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Chicago faced a problem 
almost as tough. Their nitrocellulose 
solution concentrates were in demand 
as a base for lacquers, inks and 
adhesives. But they couldn't be pack- 
aged for volume selling! Steel con- 
tainers produced a reaction that 
discolored them, made them unfit 
for use. And other types of con- 
tainers were too expensive. Scholle 
brought their problem to Inland. 

Working together, Inland’s lining 
research department and Scholle 
engineers tested many types of 
container linings for a full year. The 
one that passed all tests was Inland’s 
own special protective lining IC-25. 

Ever since, Scholle customers have 
been receiving their nitrocellulose 
shipments packed safely and eco- 
nomically in 55-gallon steel drums 
lined with IC-25. 


“IC-25 provides completely satis- 
factory protection,” says William R. 
Scholle, president of the company. 
“And it holds up, trip after trip, for 
the life of the drum.” 

Finding the right container lining 
might open new markets for you, 
too... or help you serve present 
markets better. We'll gladly show 
you how our research and experi- 
ence can help solve your packaging 
problems. Why not ask us? 





: protectzon-cered 
; CONTAINERS 





Inland Steel Container Company 


division ot INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
6532 South Menard Avenue * Chicago 38, Illinois 
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bromides and other products still must 
be restricted to drug stores. 
e 

River Rationing: Waters of the Sabine 
River, the stream that marks the 
boundary between Texas and Louis- 
iana, will be divided among various 
cities, chemical and petrochemical 
plants, and other consumers under 
terms of the interstate compact now 
pending before the U.S. Senate. The 
compact already has been ratified 
by the Texas legislature, and—accord- 
ing to Louisiana politicians—“undoubt- 
edly” will be ratified by the Louisiana 
Legislature next spring. 


FOREIGN. 


Silicones/Japan: Shinetsu Chemical 
Co. is expected to sign contracts soon 
with the Bayer Co., Germany, and 
the Rhone Poulence Co., France. Its 
intent: to provide for an exchange 
of patents, enabling Shinetsu to build 
a plant capable of turning out silicon 
and 8 tons silicones/month. Silicon 
is now produced by two local com- 
panies in Japan; this proposed hike in 
production levels would make the is- 
lands virtually independent of im- 
ported silicon, 


= 
Plastics/Australia: Polystyrene plastic 
molding materials will be turned out 
in Australia for the first. time next 
October, will subsequently get a boost 
from CSR Chemicals Ltd., which 
plans to get into production in about 
a year. The leader, Monsanto Chemi- 
cals (Aust.) Ltd., Melbourne, will 
start in with a capacity of 3,000 tons/ 
year, will in the early stages use im- 
ported monomer. Plans for production 
of monomer material in Australia are 
under consideration, however. 

e 


8-Carotene/Italy: The first 6-Carotene 
plant (vitamin A source) in Europe is 
now being built by Mulini Conservan 
Mario, Padua, near Rome. Output will 
be based on extraction from 25-30 
million Ibs. of carrots/year; exclusive 
European rights for processing formu- 
las have been obtained by contract 
with the Barnett Laboratories, Long 
Beach, Calif. Byproducts: animal 
food, fertilizers. 
e 


Water Softeners/Italy: With capital 
guarantees established by the Mutual 
Security Administration, National Alu- 
minate (Chicago) is building a plant 
at Cisterna, Italy, to produce chemi- 
cals for water softeners. Its potential 
consumers: Turkish and Italian rail- 
ways, other firms throughout the Near 
and Far East. Actual size of output 





has not been declared, but a greater 
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CHECK THESE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
OF LUCITE™ ACRYLIC RESINS 


DENSITY, 25°C. 


“LUCITE” | “LUCITE” | “LUCITE”| “LUCITE” |" 
i 42 44 45 








1.19 1.12 1.06 1.05 





REFRACTIVE INDEX, 25°C. 


1.480 | 1.477 





HARDNESS, ROCKWELL R (ASTM D 785-447) 


112 





HEAT DISTORTION TEMPERATURE, 264 LB./SQ. IN. 
(ASTM D 648-457) 





TENSILE STRENGTH (ASTM D 638-44T) 





ELONGATION AT BREAK (ASTM D 638-44T) 





IMPACT STRENGTH, CHARPY UNNOTCHED 





DIELECTRIC STRENGTH (0.05 IN. FILM) 





POWER FACTOR, 25° C., 60 CYCLES 





DIELECTRIC CONSTANT 





Here is a group of versatile 


resins you should investigate 


These Du Pont “Lucite” acrylic resins are designed for 
use in solution applications and as modifiers for other 
resinous compositions. Soluble in a wide variety of polar 
and non-polar solvents and compatible with many plas- 
ticizers, this series of resins includes: 


® “Lucite” 41 methyl methacrylate polymer 
“Lucite” 42 ethyl methacrylate polymer 
“Lucite” 44 n-butyl methacrylate polymer 
“Lucite” 45 isobuty! methacrylate polymer 
“Lucite” 46 copolymer of n-butyl and isobutyl 
methacrylates 


These resins have excellent outdoor durability, are chem- 
ically stable at elevated temperatures, and are resist- 

















ant to water, aqueous salt solutions, and moderately 
concentrated acids and alkalies. Versatile in nature, 
they are used in lacquers and other finishes, in coatings 
for vinyl sheeting, and in adhesive compositions; in wax 
blends for use as a casting material, in aerosol prep- 
arations, and as modifiers for other resins. 

Why not investigate the use of Du Pont acrylic resins 
in your business? We'll be glad to send you more infor- 
mation on these versatile materials—specifications, prop- 
erties, suggested uses, etc. Just send in the coupon below, 
or write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Poly- 
chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

AVAILABILITY: Du Pont “Lucite” acrylic resins—avail- 
able as clear granular solids—are shipped in fiber drums, 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 608, Wilmington 98, Del. 

Please send me more information on Du Pont “Lucite” acrylic resins — specifica- 
tions, properties, suggested uses, etc. | am interested in evaluating acrylic resins for 
the following applications: 


REG us pat OFF 
Better Things for Better Living 
+ +. through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS + PLASTICS 








Name 





Firm 
Address 
City State 
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part of the raw inaterials will come 
from Italian cheniical firms. 

a 
Plastics/Israel: The Serefen Resinous 
Chemicals Corp. has started produc- 
ing polystyrene molding powder near 
Rehovot, Israel. Initial production: 
600 tons/year, more than double pres- 
ent internal requirements. Future 
plans include production of polyviny] 
acetate products, acrylic resins, soil 
conditioners. 

o 
Chloromycetin / Philippines: _ Parke, 
Davis & Co. is going to build a plant 
near Manila to produce chloromycetin 
and an antimalarial, camoquin hy- 
drochloride. Both drugs will be com- 
pletely synthesized in the Philippines 
from basic materials. Cost: $5,000,- 
000; production rate: 200 kgs. chlo- 
romycetin/month by early next year. 

e 
Production Goals/Russia: Russia’s 
chemical industry, according to its 
official government newspaper, Iz- 
vestia, has exceeded its production 
goals by some 2% so far in 1953. 
Particular highlights of the industry: 
production of synthetic phenol, miner- 
al fertilizers, insecticides, dyes and 
synthetic rubber. One sour note: the 
Ministry of Machine building has 
fallen short of meeting its quota for 
delivering equipment to the chem- 


ical industry . 









Niacin U.S.P. 





Niacinamide U.S.P. 


KEY CHANGES... 











e For 50 years Reilly have been making J. B. Johnson, to vice president, Her- 

coal tar chemicals. Now they are adding CI FOS ene. 

Niacin U.S.P. and Niacinamide U.S.P. to John C. Haas, to vice president, Rohm 
: : i ‘ & Haas, Philadelphia. 

the growing list of their synthetic hetero- ie Sag : 

: . anly B. Brown, to marketing vice 
chemicals. Available from the new plant suiliaak,, Ceeet Lakes Carbon, Chl- 
at Indianapolis . . . the same high standard cago. 
of quality will be maintained in the manu- Marshall S. Lachner, to manager, 
facture of Niacin U.S.P. and Niacinamide re oon een av Panag 

. “9 olgate-Palmolive-Peet, Jersey City, 
U.S.P. as with all of Reilly’s products. padthadind tag ike anise A. Rally. 
For further information just write to Reilly Wilbur H. Miller, to director, custom 
sales, Cyanamid’s Lederle Labora- 

tories Div. 
a Thomas B. Potter, to assistant to vice 
president, production, Commercial 

Solvents Corp. 

REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION /§/PHIP So we ane 
MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS 4,IND mee any ager, Davison Chemical, Lansing, 





Sale Oh ita: 


Mich. 


Ralph M. Hunter, to electrochemical 
research and development coordinator, 
XE ° HYDROCARBONS ° BASES Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich. 


4H David M. McQueen, to director of 
research, Du Pont’s experimental sta- 
tion, Wilmington. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals for Industry 
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(NATION 


high purity 


PIPELINE ACETYLENE 





99.3 % by volume-or better?! 


Pipeline acetylene generated from calcium car- 
bide can always be counted on for high uniform 
purity. 

At National Carbide’s new Calvert City, 
Kentucky plant, pipeline customers receive 
acetylene with only trace quantities of 
impurities. Here, in America’s new chemical 
center, processors of acetylene-based plastics 
and synthetics need not be concerned with 
high investment costs for purification facilities, 


"i 2 ~ 


nor operational costs related to the production 
of acetylene. 


Still other considerations point to Calvert 
City as the ideal location for those who use 
acetylene as their building block in chemical 
syntheses, since other sources of base chemi- 
cals, such as chlorine and hydrochloric acid, 
are at hand. For detailed information about 
quality and cost data, you are invited to 
write to: 












wy )4=National Carbide Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PLANTS: Louisville, Ky., Calvert City, Ky., Keokuk, lowa, Ivanhoe, Va. 
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The treasure-trove of organic phos- 
phate toxicants, uncovered less than a 
score of years ago, is still yielding up 
intriguing pesticidal baubles. Newest 
are a pair of promising systemic in- 
secticides discovered at Shell Agri- 
cultural Laboratories, Modesto, Calif. 
They are diethyl 2-chlorovinyl phos- 
phate and dimethyl 1-carbomethoxy- 
l-propen-2-yl_ phosphate, were dis- 
covered during the screening of a 
group of new synthetic organophos- 
phorus compounds. 

It's not difficult to understand 
Shell’s proprietary interest in the new 
materials. In their first published re- 
port on the compounds, Shell re- 
searchers Corey, Dorman, Hall, Glover 
and Whetstone claim “extremely high 
systemic activity, moderate to high 
contact activity” for their discoveries. 


MANY THINGS ARE FASTER 
than the eye. But few are too swift 
for high-speed photography. Now 
Sam Tour & Co., Inc. (New York, 
N.Y.) has redesigned once-bulky 
speed photographic and lighting 
equipment, is able to take its 3,- 
000-frame-per-second camera to 
industrial subjects. Here Tour tech- 
nical director Leslie Fletcher (cen- 
ter) observes focusing of the rapid 
camera prior to photographing the 
fracture of a test specimen in a 
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RES EA Re... 
Two Give a Clue 


What this means in terms of sig- 
nificant comparisons may be seen 
from toxicological data. By a root 
absorption technique using a pinto 
bean plant infested with two-spotted 
mites (Tetranychus bimaculatus), 
Corey and co-researchers found a 
systemic LDszo of 0.75 parts toxicants 
per million parts water. Chemagro 
Corp.’s Systox® and Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.’s OMPA}, both in wide com- 
mercial use, gave systemic LDszo's of 
1.5 and 25.0 ppm, respectively. 

Results of laboratory contact spray 
tests showed that neither new com- 
pound outdid Systox, though dimeth- 
yl 1-carbomethoxy-1-propen-2-yl phos- 
phate ranked in the same order of 
magnitude where effectiveness against 


* diethyl 2-mercaptoethyl thionophosphate. 
t octamethylpyrophosphoramide. 
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Wider Use for High-Speed Eye 


Charpy impact testing machine. 
Film will show the break in prog- 
ress, yield valuable engineering 
data. 

Also offered for field use: time- 
lapse photography in which the 
action of several hours, days, or 
weeks is condensed into a smooth 
film sequence of a few minutes. 
Likely industrial subjects include 
studies of emulsification processes, 
corrosion effects, crystal growth, 
and sedimentation rates. 





SHELL’S COREY: Significant compari- 


sons for volatile systemics. 


the pea aphid and two-spotted mite 
is concerned. Additional data indicate 
that the newcomers might make good 
space fumigants, better grain fumi 
gants than chloropicrin and methyl! 
bromide. Mammalian toxicities, states 
the Shell team, are approximately 
equal to those of Systox and OMPA. 

If the new pesticidal pair does go 
commercial, competitors will have 
more than toxicity to reckon with. 
The chlorinated member, in particu- 
lar, is a lot more volatile than other 
phosphorus systemics, disappears fast 
ter from treated plants. Result: resid- 
ual toxicity—bane of organophosphorus 
pesticides—would be reduced. New 
fields of application, now out of 
bounds for phosphorus  systemics. 
could be in the offing. 

Commercialization, however, is by 
no means a certainty. Evaluation 
studies are now in progress at Shell's 
Denver laboratories and at several 
other installations. The company 
won't name the latter, but does reveal 
that no field tests are in progress. 
Even if the newcomers are not snag- 
ged in the laboratory, they may be a 
long time growing to commercial 
stature. 

As they relate to Shell's pesticide 
program, the new duo is analogous to 
the visible portion of an iceberg. Un- 
veiled only as a result of patent 
clearance, the two systemics are a 
good clue to what doesn’t show. It’s 
not at all impossible that other prom- 
ising chemicals turned up in the com- 
pany’s long-range screening program 
will supersede the pair in the run for 
commercialization. 
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through Harte engineering know-how 


The evident trend in fertilizers is toward more concentrated 
plant food. Phosphoric fertilizers are in an ever-increasing 
demand for use in higher analysis plant foods. 





The Harte Company, one of the recognized leaders in fertilizer plant 
design and construction, is in a position of experience to 
engineer your phosphoric acid or triple superphosphate plants. 


The Harte organization, though, offers more than experience. 
Harte-designed plants assure a minimum of capital investment, 
high operating efficiency, low operating cost. You will find, 

as others in the fertilizer industry have, that it will pay you — 

high dividends to lay your problems before the Harte Company 
of engineering specialists. We can handle the complete job 
or any part—from site study, planning and architecture, to 





engineering, purchasing and construction management. 
Call us to discuss your high-analysis fertilizer plant plans. 
There is no obligation. 






JOHN J. COMPANY aedrly abc aint MANAGERS 


‘SPECIALISTS IN THE FOLLOWING PROCESSES: © Solvent Extraction Systems @ Rubber Products @ Vitamin Recovery @ Synthetic Detergents 
®@ insecticide Plants @ Clay Processing © Mixed Fertilizer Plants © Paper Mills @ Electrolytic De-Tinning @ Lime and Cement 
Mit ChacuEe © Glass @ Explosives @ Petrochemicals @ Food Canning Plants @ Cotton Mills © Industrial Warehousing 


@ Steam Generating & Power Plants @ Milk By-Products 





$ 


284 TECHWOOD DRIVE, N. W., ATLANTA @ NEW YORK © HOUSTON © MEXICO, D.F. @© HAVANA e@ SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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RESEARCH. ...«4-.-s 


Polio Probe: The value of gamma 
globulin in reducing the severity of 
polio paralysis is the subject of a 
just-launched cooperative research ef- 
fort. Sponsored by Public Health 
Service (U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare), the polio probe 
has enlisted the resources of the As- 
sociation of State and _ Territorial 
Health Officers, the American Physical 
Therapy Association and the D. T. 
Watson School of Physiatrics (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh). Natiqnwide in 
scope, the program—aimed at making 
the most effective use of gamma glo- 
bulin—should start paying dividends 
during the 1954 polio season. 

e 
Hair Collector: A New Jersey entre- 
preneur is building a business on hair 
and feathers. Chemist William Weiss- 
man collects hair and feathers for use 
in the manufacture of cystine. At 
his East Rutherford, N.J., pilot plant, 
Weissman degrades the keratinous 
materials, extracts the desired amino 
acid. Selling price: $7.50 a hundred 
grams. Relatively low cost is due, in 
part, to the raw-material picture; the 
hair and feathers are free for the 
taking from barber shops, beauty 
salons and chicken markets. 

* 
No Pain: A new series of highly active 
local anesthetics are the reward for 
researchers of Sterling-Winthrop Re- 
search Institute, Rensselaer, N.Y. 
They're 2-alkoxy-4-aminothiolbenzo- 
ates formed by the reaction of 2- 
alkoxy-4-nitrobenzoic acids and 2-di- 
ethylaminoethanethiol. All three re- 
ported compounds—the n-propoxy, n- 
butoxy and n-hexoxy derivatives— 
showed very high anesthetic activities, 
comparatively low irritancy. Products 
of Sterling-Winthrop’s long-range an- 
esthetic screening program, the new 
substances are thio homologs of 2- 
alkoxy procaines. 

e 
Reactor Hold-up: North Carolina 
State College’s nuclear research and 
training program suffered a temporary 
set-back when operation of the 
school’s new nuclear reactor was put 
off until the end of this month. One 
of the few in existence at an educa- 
tional institution, the N.C. State re- 
actor will be used in the training of 
nuclear engineers, for the exploration 
of peacetime atomic energy applica- 
tions. Delay of initial operation was 
due to contractual difficulties (with 
Atomic Energy Commission) in the 
procurement of fissionable fuel. 


. 
Bug Probe: Reliance Chemicals Corp. 
(Houston, Tex), manufacturers of 


microorganism preparations for use 
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Wonder Drugs Arrive 


IF INSTALLATION at the Smith- 
sonian Institution is any criterion, 
the antibiotics have truly arrived. 
Now in its opening days, a new 
Smithsonian Institution exhibit is 
given over completely to the won- 
der drugs. Commemorating the 
25th anniversary of the discovery 
of penicillin, the set-up traces the 
antibiotics’ history, contains mem- 
orabilia of early landmarks. In- 
cluded is the original mold (in 


black disc, below) from which Sir 
Alexander Fleming obtained peni- 
cillin, the first sample of penicillin 
(at left of disc) submitted to Food 
and Drug Administration, and the 
notebook (above) in which Selman 
Waksman jotted results of initial 
experiments with the streptomycin- 
yielding mold. Smithsonian officials 
estimate that more than a million 
and a half Americans will flock to 
the presentation within a year. 
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RESEARCE:. wcerece » 


in sewage and waste treatment, is di- 

recting research efforts toward an ex- 

pansion of the role of microorganisms 

in industrial waste treatment. Now in 

the works: cultures for decomposing 

phenols and aldehydes, treating citrus 

wastes and breaking down oil in re- ' 

finery waste waters. i 
. 


WENS S) 


Silica Find: A new form of silica is 
reported by researcher L. Coes, Jr. 
of Norton Co. (Worcester, Mass.). 
Highly dense, the new silica is very 
inert, shows less chemical reactivity ! 
than normal quartz. It’s not attacked 
by long heating in hydrofluoric acid, 
is rapidly dissolved, however, by fused ; 
ammonium bifluoride. According to 
Coes’ claim in Science, “the new silica 
has not previously been described as 
the product of synthesis nor has it , 
been discovered in nature as a rock 4 
constituent.” 

“The possibility exists,’ Coes ex- 
plains, “that the existence of this form 
of silica in nature may have been over- 
looked. In some cases it may have 
passed for a mica which it resembles 


in form, refractive index, and double 

refraction. It is easily distinguished 
from the micas, however, by its hard- } 
ness and insolubility in hydrofluoric 4 
acid.” 


Coes discovered the new silica 
during attempts to synthesize several 
naturally occurring minerals. 
YODECYLBENZENE) cy 
Utility Boost: A just-completed two- 
year research project could mean 
money in the bank for the coal, steel q 
and electric utility industries, reports d 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. The 
project, a technical-economic study, 
was aimed at discovering whether 
e * ° electric furnaces could compete with 
Prompt o ivery— ig est qua ity the open hearth in steel manufacture. 
Results—according to Bituminous Coal 
Research, which conducted the proj- 


For manufacture of alkyl-aryl sulfonates ect with 14 electric utility companies 


—showed that complete replacement 





° of open hearth by electric furnaces 

and synthetic deter, gents. could drop the cost of making low- 
carbon steel (up to $3.15 a ton), 
boost national output of coal (by i 
Send for samples P 


about 25 million tons a year) and 
electricity (by 12%). 
eo 


O) Shift: Application laboratory of Cel- 

: a D Ol L anese Corp. of America is in transit 
from Newark to Summit, N.J. Pur- 

pose of the move: to gain space for 
expanding application studies with 
pentaerythritol, paraformaldehyde, 


vinyl acetate, vinyl plasticizers, lac- 
quer solvents and tricresyl phosphate 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY gasoline additive, _ 


Ag Aid: Grants-in-aid totaling $30,000 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS are earmarked for fertilizer research 





CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
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Chemical Plants by LUMMUS 
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PUTTING EXPERIENCE TO WORK TODAY. 
Today, Lummwus is handling many different 
petrochemical and chemical projects— putting 
years of background experience to use in the 
light. of today’s competitive situations and 
technological advances. For example, the 
modern ethylene plant shown here is one of 
twelve Lummus projects in this field alone, 
ee : 







ss 
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If you’re thinking of new or improved chemical 
facilities, Lummus can help you. A discussion 
with us may prove profitable to you. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


38S MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK $7, 8. V. 
HOUSTON + CHICAGO + LONDON «© PARIS + CARACAS 





DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


y 
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TOLEDO FACTORY-TRAINED |BESEARCH------ 


at a number of Southern, Mid-Atlantic 


and Midwestern agricultural  col- 
leges. Donor: Nitrogen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp. Projects 
included in the upcoming grants, says 


Nitrogen Division, “will relate to the 
use of liquid and solid forms of nitro- 
gen fertilizers on corn, small grain, 
N oO q 4 O U . . . and other crops.” Also slated for 
Y study: use of synthetic urea as a par- 

Bae fer | tial replacement for natural proteins 

in cattle feeding. 
e 
Isotope Pointers: The first of a series 
of two-week training programs in 
industrial ‘radiography with cobalt- 
60 is slated for the fall season by 
Technical Operations, Inc. (Arling- 
ton, Mass.). Previous training in radi- 
ography, mechanical engineering, 
foundry practice, or related fields is 
desirable for applicants. Aside from q 
its instructive function, the program q 
provides the basis for AEC approval 
of cobalt-60 purchases. 
e 

Budget Beamed: Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co. (Rochester, N.Y.) is of- 
fering a new 1.5 meter, stigmatic-grat- 
ing spectrograph designed, according 
to the firm, “to bring precision spec- 
trography within the reach of small 
firms .. .” It’s compact (measures 12 
by 18 by 60 inches), is available in 
two models that provide different dis- 
persions, resolving powers and plate 


Scanners 













Y our scales tell you the essential facts on materials moving coverages “Both,” states Bausch & t 
into... through... and out of your plant... facts on which — ere garcia of anaiyaing ‘ 

' wide range of non-ferrous materials 
COST CONTROL depends! . . are [also] suitable for use on the 
Neglect is costly because loss through inaccurate weights is more aang ges of — 

. ae gray irons, plain carbon steels, an 

added to the cost of repairs and down-time. low arate clea.” Ons wile: $1,405. 
Toledo Factory-Trained Service—and Periodic Inspection—solve © i 
this problem for you! Everywhere, Toledo Service is readily Help Wanted: Eleven of the South’s i 
available—as near as your phone in more than 200 cities. major pulp and paper mills are back- . 


ing North Carolina State College 
School of Forestry’s new training and 
research program in pulp and paper 4 
Write for bulletin 3913—learn how a Toledo Service Agree- sti ali ‘sad 
ment for regular inspection will help you guard costs. Toledo needed personnel to the South’s pulp 
Scale Company, 1209 Telegraph Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio. and paper mills. A $200,000 labora- 
tory, now on the drawing board, will 
implement research plans. 


Toledo Servicemen have the know-how and specialized tools 
and equipment to perform your work rapidly and accurately. 


e 
. Prospecting Twist: You don’t have to 
Near you is a Toledo sales and serv- be a botanist to prospect for uranium; 


ice ofice where competent Toledo- 


men can be of help in solving any but it helps. According to a recent 
Pi al P scale problem... whether it’s weigh- report by U. S. Geological Survey, 
te » < ing, counting, checking, testing, several Western plants are helpful in 
he B batching or force-measuring. 


divining uranium deposits. Unlike 
most of their botanical kin, the key 


: plants tolerate selenium, serve as 
guides to the location of selenium- 
containing uranium deposits. Now 

. shaping up: a new science of geo- } 


botanical prospecting based on the 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES recognition of plant clues. 
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In drums or tankcars...long-chain 


FATTY ALCOHOLS 
CH.(CH,),0H 


DYTOL A-24 DYTOL B-35 DYTOL E-46 
(n=9-17) (n=13-17) 





Dyrot fatty alcohols are useful as intermediates in the following fields: 


COSMETICS—additives for cos- TEXTILE—finishing and softening 


metic creams agents 


PHARMACEUTICALS — quater- 
nary ammonium compounds 


RUBBER—polymerization regula- 


tors 


LUBRICATING OILS—detergents, 
viscosity index improvers, pour point SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS — 


depressants emulsifiers and detergents 


Dytot alcohols undergo many chemical reactions typical of alcohols, such as 


ethoxylation, sulfation, esterification, halogenation, dehydration, and oxidation 
to aldehydes and carboxylic acids. 


TYPICAL PROPERTIES 


Dytol A-24 Dytol 6-35 Dytol E-46 
(lauryl) (lauryl) (cetyl-stearyl) 
Alcohol Composition, %, determined by fractional distillation. 
Decy! C10 2.0 
Laury! C12 68.0 
Myristyl C14 28.0 
Cetyl C16 2.0 
Stearyl C18 none 


Appearance water-white 


Hydroxyl number 

Ester number 

Acid number 

lodine. number 

Color (APHA) 

Specific gravity 0.833 (25°C) 0.833 (25°C) 0.813 (60°C) 
Melting point °C 20 21 51 








Write Dept. SP for further CHEICARS 
information and. samples. 
DYTOL is a tradename of 
the Rohm & HaasCompany. 








ROHM ¢ HAAS 
: COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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The whole family 
steps out in style! 









_.. thanks to NEVILLE Coumarone Resins 


The buyer of shoes looks for style, lightness, flexibility, comfort, waterproof 
Why not call on Neville’s 
years of experience and 
“know-how” to help you in 
your particular problems. 


protection and long wear! 


The manufacturer, on the other hand, in order to guarantee these necessary , 
selling points, seeks tensile strength, abrasion resistance, flex-life and uniform 
quality in the stock he uses for producing quality foot-wear! 

PRODUCTS OF TOMORROW 
FROM THE CHEMICALS 
OF TODAY 


That's why Neville Coumarone Resins are being used in sole and heel 
compounding in ever-increasing volume. Through them manufacturers enjoy 
improved properties and production advantages, building tack in their 
compounds without sacrificing hardness, tensile or tear. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY ¢ PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. cs 
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oPECIALTIURS 2. 


Spreading in Specialties 


In an industrial field characterized by 
a large number of relatively small 
manufacturers, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, N.J., is something of 
an anomaly. It’s big—and it’s getting 
bigger. In a far-reaching expansion 
program at three locations, Hollings- 
head plans to boost output; increase 
efficiency by streamlining its opera- 
tions; pare its high distribution costs; 
broaden its manufacturing base by 
producing its own raw materials; and 
permit greater diversification in in- 
dustrial specialties. 

A large share of the program is 
concentrated at the Camden _head- 





THE TEAM: Sparking Hollingshead’s plans are Executive V.P. Bagley, President 
Norton (seated, I. to r.), Board Chairman R. M. Hollingshead, Jr., Sales V.P. Severson, 


quarters. Part of it is expansion pure 
and simple—a new wing to double 
the size of the inflammable mixing 
department; a new can line; a new 
lithographing press; new stainless- 
steel mixing tanks and outside storage 
tanks; new equipment for grinding 
and refining resins. But a significant 
part is aimed at improving over-all 
operations—an 18,000-sq.-ft. pilot 
plant; streamlined set-ups for proc- 
essing, mixing and filling; and new 
research laboratories to intensify 
studies on nonflammable hydraulic 
fluids and industrial specialties and 
plastics. 


and Exec Committee Chairman Stewart Hollingshead (standing, 1. to r.). 


MIXING: Aislefuls of mixers make money out of .. . 
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The remainder of the expansion is 
at points far removed from Camden. 
One is a $1.5-million plant at Sunny- 
vale, Calif., 30 miles south of San 
Francisco. The other is an increase 
by one-third in the capacity of the 
Canadian plant. 

Modern Times: The new research 
and development facilities point the 
directions of Hollingshead’s thinking. 
A year ago the research staff number- 
ed less than 25; today it’s 40. The 
additional laboratories will enable 
Hollingshead to work on new formu- 
lations for modern needs. 

While the research department will 
look forward to new products, the 
pilot plant will largely look backward 
to raw materials, will develop proc- 
esses for their manufacture, both for 
the firm’s own use and also for in- 
dustrial sale. 

Heretofore, too, it has been the 
company’s practice to go from small 
laboratory batches to commercial 
manufacture of new products. But the 
specialties business, like most others, 
daily becomes more complex; the new 
facilities are expected to provide an 
easier transition for more complicated 
processes. 

Also, the small-scale unit will en- 
able the firm to turn out sample 
orders for the government without 
shutting down a commercial produc- 
tion line in the main plant. 

Beating the Freight: The new Cali- 
fornia plant and increased capacity 
in Canada are also attuned to the 
modern tempo. Increased distribution 
costs have made centralized produc- 
tion of chemical specialties largely 
impractical, and the new plant will 
permit Hollingshead to tap markets in 
eleven Western and Southwestern 
states. 


i 
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. . . tankfuls of chemical raw materials. 








Fatty 
Acid 
Esters 


e@ STEARATES 





e@ LAURATES 
e OLEATES 
@ RICINOLEATES 


e WETTING AGENTS 
e THICKENERS 

@ PLASTICIZERS 

@ EMULSIFIERS 


MADE TO MEET YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 








THE FLAME AND THE FLASK—SYMBOL OF QUALITY 
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CONTROL: A watchful eye on Whiz and what tomorrow will bring. 


Under consideration but not yet 
crystallized are plans for a similar 
plant in the Midwest. 

Young Men in a Hurry: Pushing 
these fast moves is a new manage- 
ment team of relatively young men. 
Wilbur Norton, president, is 49; he 
came to Hollingshead a year and a 
half ago from a vice presidency of 
General Motors. The top executives, 
promoted from within or brought 
into the corporation since, are all in 
the same age bracket or younger. 

Not only are they overhauling their 
production, but they’re also taking a 
new merchandising tack. The many 
trade names now used on automotive 
and household products—Whiz, Ven- 
us, Motor Rhythm, etc.—will gradual- 
ly be played down, the Hollingshead 
name emphasized. Too many trade 
names are confusing, reasons Exec. 
Committee Chairman Steward Hol- 
lingshead, while the firm name itself 
is easy to remember and has a repu- 
tation of 60 years’ standing.*® 

Tying in with the switch in trade- 
name emphasis will be an institutional 
approach in advertising and promo- 
tion. The Hollingshead name will be 
“sold” more nationally, while indi- 
vidual products will be pushed more 
locally—radio, television and news- 
paper advertisements. 

Less Competition: “Cut-throat” is 
the only word for chemical specialties 
competition, and one reason for ex- 
pansion into the industrial chemicals 
field, says President Norton, is that 
* Since 1888, in fact, when the founder formu- 
lated batches of harness dressing on his kitchen 
stove, sold it to the carriage trade. He formally 


established the business in 1890 and moved into 
his first “plant”—a stable behind his house. 


“this market is less highly competi- 
tive at present.” Due for further em- 
phasis, therefore, are such industrial 
specialties as hydraulic fluids, cut- 
ting oils, solvents, mold release agents, 
corrosion preventives, and strippable 
plastics. 

Receiving much attention right now 
are the hydraulic fluids and strippable 
plastics. As new planes come off the 
drawing boards, hydraulic fluid speci- 
fications sharpen, and it takes a lot 
of intensive research to keep up with 
new demands. Cocoon plastics vaulted 
into prominence during World War II, 
when they were used to protect and 
waterproof military equipment. 

To bring all these plans closer to 
realization, the company recently es- 
tablished a new subsidiary, Hollings- 
head Chemical Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 

By these moves the firm, deeply 
rooted in the past, has taken a lease 
on the future of industrial specialties. 


For the Birds 


A chemical hotfoot that is strictly for 
the birds has brought new hope to 
San Franciscans i: their long-endur- 
ing battle against pigeons. 

The pigeon has long been the victim 
of a tug-of-war between bird lovers 
and sanitation experts. The problem: 
how to control him without hurting 
him. 

He has had statutes written about 
him, he has been trapped, coaxed, 
frightened, and scolded by the mayor. 
Results: negligible. 

Three-G Formula: New hope for 
his control comes from the Crane 
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Only Eastman Dioctyl Phthalate offers 
the finest combination of all 5 


FOR QUALITY VINYLS—EASTMAN DOP 


LOW COLOR 
LOW ODOR 
LOW ACIDITY 
HIGH HEAT STABILITY 
HIGH ESTER CONTENT 








~~ 


Based on tests more rigid than any 


commonly used standards, Eastman DOP 
plasticizer offers the highest all-around 
combination of desirable properties ever 
achieved in the commercial production of 
diocty! phthalate. 


The vital final step in the production of this 
outstandingly pure DOP is molecular 
distillation. This process, utilizing the same 
type of equipment used in the manufacture of 
drugs and vitamins, removes the free alcohol, 
mono esters and other constituents that 
contribute materially to high odor and color. 
These impurities are removed more thoroughly 
by molecular distillation than by the bleaching 
methods ordinarily used. 


Eastman DOP has a guaranteed color of less than 
25 APHA and is odorless at room temperature. 


When your vinyl products must meet the 
highest standards of quality, incorporate 

Eastman DOP as your plasticizer. It costs no 

more. We will be glad to send you a 

generous sample for your own evaluation. 
We believe you will agree with our customers 
that Eastman DOP is the finest DOP that 
can be bought anywhere. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York — 260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass. — 7 Hollis St.; 
Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis— Continental Bidg.; Houston—412 Main St, West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., 


San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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Trade-Mark 


and detergent cakes 


BECAUSE IT HAS: 





mR Carbowax’. compound PF-45 


a NEW modified polyethylene glycol 


@ Asa sizing, lubricating, and binding agent in textile compounds 


@ Asa binder in ceramics, chalk, crayons, sand molds, metal powder, 


@ Asa calendering lubricant in paper coatings 


1. Remarkable toughness and resilience 

2. Flexibility and lubricity 

3. Excellent adherence to most surfaces, such as glass, 
metal, and textile fibers 


CarsOwAX compound PF-45 is available in commercial quantities as a 
| 50 per cent aqueous solution, which facilitates application and handling. 


For a sample and additional information, call or write our nearest 
office. Ask for a copy of the technical bulletin “Carsowax Compound 


PF-45,” 


“Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 





‘ CARBIDE AND CARBON - 
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CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
: _— samte and = w Eoronration 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in Principat Cities 
In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, ET hi -te Mi Kel gelal ro 















Nature's answer 
to safer... 


economical 
chemical packaging 





NORCO BARRELS... for a first 
rate job with lower cost to you — 


For shipping or — your hard-to- 
hold chemicals, or foods— 
NORCO Douglas rep Borrele and Ke 
are tops. or years Douglas Fir 
Barrels and Kegs, built by NORCO, 
have proven better for handling prod- 
ucts such as Phosphoric Acid, " heatie 
Acid, Sodium Acetate and Oxalic Acid 
Solutions, to name but a few. 


Douglas Fir is ht grained, non- 
— with a Ss wo of shrinkage 
swelling. Tough and durable— 
— light with os tare weight. In- 
expensive . . . no deposit problem—g 
resale value. In 5-10-15- 30-50 | Kees 
sizes . . . NORCO Barrels and a 
are always new. . 
for your product . . 
specifications. 


Lt NORCO tales your pat ing costs 
. call or write today. — 


NORTHERN COOPERAGE CO. 
Division of The Greif Bros. Cooperage Corp. 
Cencord & E. Page, St. Paul 7, Minn. 
Riverview 4900 
Largest variety of wooden barrels and kegs in America 


specifically 
. available in 42 c a 
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A copy of this quick-read-. 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES... . 


Chemical Co. Owner Eric Livingston, 
a chemical engineer, three months 
ago got a job treating a downtown 
building for pigeons. He used Roost- 
No-More, a yellowish, toothpaste-like 
potion that is applied along ledges 
with a caulking gun. It is a compound 
of gelatin, glue and glycerine. The 
gelatin keeps it in shape, the glue 
gives the pigeon sticky feet, and the 
glycerine keeps the moisture content 
right. 

Manufactured by National Bird 
Control Laboratories in Chicago, it 
was one of the few weapons not yet 
tried by San Franciscans. Mainte- 
nance crews at the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, where it was first 
used, say 90% of the birds are gone. 

The Crane company’s newest con- 
tract calls for pigeon-proofing the 
downtown Greyhound bus depot. 
Weary of constant cleanup of side- 
walks and vehicles, of avoiding law- 
suits brought by customers whose 
luggage and persons have been bom- 
barded, the Greyhound people have 
turned their problem over to Living- 
ston. 

No Fly-By-Night: Describing his 
company as “no fly-by-night outfit,” 
Livingston would like to wait a year 
for conclusive results, Meantime, he 
is guaranteeing his work for a year. 
Barring abnormal wear and tear—too 
much dust settling on the substance 
or too many pigeons carrying it away 
on their feet, it will last longer than 
that, he believes. 

Livingston, who has been in busi- 
ness in San Francisco for 10 years, 
hopes to see the mayor soon about a 
city contract. 

“Pigeons might still show up on 
treated buildings,” he says, “but you 
can be sure they aren’t the same ones 
you saw before. One hotfoot is 
enough.” 

. 
For the Soil: First tanks cars of a 
new type of fertilizer arrived in the 
Midwest last week. The new material, 
Sodan, made by the Nitrogen Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., con- 
tains nitrate of soda. Developed as an 
easy-to-handle means of supplying ex- 
tra nitrogen, Sodan is recommended 
for row crops, like corn, cotton, and 
vegetable, as well as for pasture. 

e 
Make It Last: Koppers Co. Inc. has 
laid plans for the 22nd of its wood- 
‘preserving plants, in Horseheads, N.Y. 
The facilities, for treating railroad ties, 
ferice posts, and the like, will be de- 
signed to handle up to 20 million 
board feet annually. 

e 





Weld Aid: Solar Aircraft Co. (San 
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Rugged Diaphragm of 
Kel-F Pumps Abrasive, 
Corrosive Slurries 

at Uniform Rates... 
without Clogging 


This widely-used positive-displacement 
pump now employs a diaphragm of 
plasticized Kel-F polymer, enabling it 
to handle corrosive and abrasive sus- 
pensions which previously made short 
work of rubber and other diaphragm 
materials. The reasons for specifying 
Kel-F polymer as the diaphragm ma- 
terial are many. The plastic’s absolute 
chemical inertness allows the use of a 
single pump for many chemical pump- 
ing jobs. The high abrasion resistance 
and flexural strength of Kel-F permit 
the pump to work through countless 
flexing cycles in corrosive and abrasive 
mediums without erosion of the 
diaphragm. The plastic’s remarkable 
“memory” prevents the diaphragm 
from permanently stretching out of 
shape thus maintaining constant 
pumping volume and capacity. 

This special slurry pump is manufac- 
tured by 1.. Shriver and Company, 
pump specialists of Harrison, N. J. The 
company fabricates the diaphragm 
from sheets of plasticized Kel-F polymer 
supplied by the Reiss Manufacturing 
Company of New York, N. Y. Special 
thermal stabilization of the material, 
imparts unusual service life. 








New Filter of Porous Kel-F *Allows Rapid 
Filtration of Fuming Nitric Acid, Corrosives 
without Contamination .. . Resists Tearing 


The samples of chemical filters shown 
above can filter corrosives such as 
fuming nitric acid, aqua regia, alkalis 
and peroxides. And no matter what the 
corrosive is, it will not affect the porous 
plastic filter...nor will the filter con- 
taminate the filtrate! It allows water 
flow at rates up to 100 gals. /min. per 
square foot of filter area at a 10# pres- 
sure differential. Made of Kel-F tri- 

For complete information regarding any item 

mentioned in DESIGN AND PRODUCTION NEWS, 


CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


M. W. KELLOGG 


PULLMAN 





fluorochloroethylene polymer, it will 
not only filter corrosive materials safely 
and efficiently, but will stand a lot of 
physical abuse as well. A tensile 
strength of 900 psi and an elasticity 
modulus of 18,000 psi gives this ma- 
terial excellent tear resistance and 
sufficient pliability for a host of com- 
mercial filtering applications. 

The chemical filters of porous Kel-F 
illustrated, are produced by the Porous 
Plastic Filter Company (a Pall Filtra- 
tion Industries company) of Glen Cove, 
N. Y. Pore size is maintained at 15 
microns. Disc filters and corrugated 
high-area units arranged for pipe line 
use as well as square stock sheets are 
currently available. All filters may be 
obtained in '%” or 1%” thicknesses, 
with the dise filters ranging from 14” 
to 12” in diameter, the sheets up to 
24” x 24”, 

The versatility of Kel-F polymer 
properties permitted the development 
of an inert filter that not only resists 
chemical destruction but physical and 


thermal damage as well. 


Refer to Report €-105 


® Registered trademark jor The M. W. Kellogg Company's trifluorochloroethylene polymers 








HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH UNITED STATES 
62/63% K20 POTASH COMPANY, 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH | jinNCORPORATED 


60% K20 Min. 
MANURE SALTS 20% x,0mm. | mevana nye” 
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NO COSTLY LAYOVERS 


Don't be left “High ‘n’ dry” with products that need fast, continuous 
movement. Specify COMMERCIAL barge transportation over the 
Gulf and Mississippi-Ohio River System for bulk and liquid cargoes 


= 


«+. No layovers save time and money! » 


COMMERCIA 
& TRANSPORT CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 












SPECIALTIES. .... 


Diego, Calif.) is introducing a new 
type of aluminum welding flux. The 
new product, Type 202, is said to 
permit the welder to see what he is 
working on, since it carries off the 
opaque slag blanket. 

e 


Nonshrinker: A new Australian proc- 
ess for shrinkproofing wool has now 
gone on a commercial basis. The 
process, called Si-Ro-Fix, makes use 
of a synthetic polyamide resin dis- 
solved in methylated solvents. After 
the wool has been soaked in that bath, 
it is dipped in acid, which converts 
the polymer to a permanently adher- 
ing, insoluble form. Quantity required 
is about four percent of the goods’ 
weight. 

The process, which does not eli- 
minate relaxation shrinkage, is claim- 
ed to increase resistance to abrasion 
and pilling. It can be applied to dyed 
material. Cost is about 18¢ per pound 
of wool. 

e 
Enamelers’ Special: A new metal 
cleaner, specially formulated for use 
in the vitreous enameling industry, 
has been developed by the Detrex 
Corp. (Detroit). Described as a medi- 
um-high alkaline compound contain- 
ing very high wetting and penetrating 
properties, it is tabbed Detrex 63, and 
is claimed to have exceptional ability 
to emulsify mineral oils and greases. 

e 
Roach Raid: U.S. Agriculture Dept.’s 
Ashley Gurney last fortnight warned 
of three new cockroach pests invading 
the United States, Fortunately, chemi- 
cal insecticides seem effective against 
them. 

Worst threat of the immigrant 
roaches is the Madeira roach, already 
well established in some Eastern sea- 
ports. It infests fruit stores and mar- 
kets, and could be a serious pest. 

The Mediterranean roach has also 
been found in the U.S., in the Cape 
Cod area. It lives outdoors, comes in 
at night, and may well spread over 
the U.S., though will not likely be a 
major nuisance. 

Third roach is the grayish East 
African roach, which showed up re- 
cently in Florida. It’s partial to 
warnith, may live in heated buildings 
in the North. It’s already established 
in Hawaii, particularly around gran- 
aries. 

e 

Versatile: Organic Products Co. (Irv- 
ing, Tex.) is now selling a special 
stamp ink to adhere to metals, plas- 
tics, glass, paper, Silastic and rubber, 
fabric and a number of other mate- 
rials. It’s available in six opaque 
colors. 
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...and another 
BLAW-KNOX Built 


CHLORINE PLANT 
Goes ‘On Stream” 


The latest Mathieson Mercury Cell plant to go “on 
stream” proves again the many advantages of using 
Blaw-Knox know-how in engineering and building 
these plants. This turn-key project is now exceeding 
the guaranteed performance. High purity chlorine and 
rayon-grade caustic soda are produced directly from 
the 23,000 amp. cells. Efficiency is high and operating 
costs are low compared with other processes. 


Well engineered plants and simplified process design 
are the “hallmark” of Blaw-Knox projects in this field. 
If interested in the latest method of producing low- 
cost, high-purity chlorine and caustic soda, write for 
descriptive literature. 
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The new Mcintosh, Alabama plant, 


g pivision 
CHEMIC Pee 22, PA- 
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DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 
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DISERIBU LILO. 


HAT Sarasota, Fla., is to Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey, 
a high-ceilinged, busy office in Man- 
hattan’s Grand Central Palace is to the 
chemical industry’s biennial show- 
piece—the Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries. In both cases, it takes a 
year-round effort on the part of spe- 
cialists to put the show on the road. 
And this week the CW Camera takes 
a look behind the scenes, finds that 
the preparations for this year’s 24th 
Exposition are particularly frantic— 
thanks to the fact that the November- 
December show will be staged in 
Philadelphia rather than New York— 
the first out-of-town engagement for 
the chemical-show exhibitors since 
1919. 

But despite the turmoil, Charlie 
Roth, manager of the exposition and 
president of the parent International 
Exposition Co., is convinced that 
benefits will result from the unasked- 
for move. Forced out of Grand Cen- 
tral Palace by a five-year lease given to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
exposition managers are discovering 
that their alternate location—in Phila- 
delphia’s convention-holding Commer- 
cial Museum—is providing them with 
much-needed additional exhibit space 
and a more flexible floor plan. Other 
assets: convenient, in-the-building fa- 
cilities for meetings, lectures and 
banquets; a one-story arrangement 
that is a welcome change from the 
Palace’s four floors; and a less con- 
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CHANGE: Internal Revenue staffers, moving into the Palace, force . . 


The Greatest Show—In the Industry 


gested shipping platform for the un- 
loading and loading of exhibitors’ 
equipment. 

Double Rush: From a preparation 
point of view, however, this year's 
show has been put on twice. Last 
October—working well over a year in 
advance—Roth and his associates set 
the wheels in motion for a Palace- 
based 24th Exposition. Usual an- 
nouncements were mailed to all pre- 
vious exhibitors, giving them options 
to reclaim their former booth loca- 
tions. When this delicate operation 
was over, invitations were extended to 
those additional companies that might 
want to be included. As usual, a wait- 
ing list of nearly 100 firms accumu- 
me lated—those that couldn’t be squeezed 

Ds + ee into the crowded Palace. 
ee ii i Then, early in December, the care- 
ZEEs, fully laid plans were totally upset. 
. . . the Chemical Exposition to move its show to Philadelphia. The federal government announced 
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PLANNING: Manager Roth checks reservation 
letter against detailed floor plan. 





DETAILS: Associate manager Stevens double- STATISTICS: Attendance records of earlier shows are combed over by Mrs. 
checks blueprints of exhibitor’s booth. Ruby Mabie. The results govern future strategy. 





that it was, this fall, taking over the 
entire exhibition area as office space 
for its scattered Internal Revenue 
Bureau, New York District. All shows 
scheduled after October, 1953, would 
have to find another home. 

Fortunately, Roth had learned that 
this blow might fall and he had made 
preliminary arrangements with the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
and Convention Hall—the only other 
completely satisfactory _ exhibition 
building in the East. By early Febru- 
ary the staff was ready with new 
floor plans to take reservations from 
expectant exhibitors. 

But this time precedent was no 
help in settling the critical problem 
of parceling out the hundreds of vary- 
ing booth locations. Old-time exhibi- 
tors would have to guess on equal 
terms as to which locations would 
be most satisfactory. To be fair to all, 
Roth had to put the selection on a 
flat first-come-first-served basis. To 
keep the timing: straight, separate 
mailings were mace so that even the 
West Coast firms would receive their 
notices on the same day as those in the 





Also affected by move to Philadelphia is the separate but closely asso- i 


East. Each company was asked to ciated Manhattan Exposition Construction Corp, For decades—in this i 
make five or six selections, in order crowded Palace workshop—Charles La Rosa (right) and Donald Cameron ! 
of preference. have built custom-made booths, supplied standard backgrounds (rear) 

The next ten days were pure bed- and railings for chemical-show exmbitors. They'll be temporarily in 
lam. Roth, Earl Stevens, Charlies Philadelphia this fall, too. 








Bruce, and other staff members sta- 
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<=> 
METHOCEL IS AN IMPROVEMENT 
OVER NATURAL GUMS 


DOW METHYLCELLULOSE ... the gum that gels when 
heated is synthetically produced to assure outstanding 


quality and plentiful supply 








If you have been seeking a better water-soluble gum for thickening, 
~ SEND _FOR YOUR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE! 


suspending, film forming, binding or stabilizing, you can end your 
search with Methocel® (Dow methylcellulose). This synthetic gum 
has been adopted by industries in almost every field for its high 
quality, constant uniformity and always dependable supply. 


! 
! 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY I 
Dept. ME 3-4, Midland, Michigan 
Pe Oe ee ee Methocel is offered to you in five grades, including methylcellulose, 
| N. F. available in eight viscosity types, from 10 cps to 4,000 cps. 
Name ! Produced in powder form, Methocel is easily put into aqueous solu- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 


please indicate use field 








tion that is essentially colorless, tasteless, odorless, neutral and 
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Address lations using Methocel, the versatile synthetic gum, and receive a 
City State free sample for your own investigation. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
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tioned themselves around a large dia- 
gram of the exhibition floor and bat- 
tled the flood of telegrams, telephone 
calls, and special delivery letters.° 
When the tide subsided, it was clear 
that the 24th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries would be the biggest one 
held since Roth personally organized 
the first one in 1915. 

Exchange: Actually, that original 
Exposition was in large measure the 
direct result of the American chemical 
industry's early wartime immaturity. 
Cut off from its older and larger 
German counterpart, the industry was 
struggling against the double prob- 
lems of unavailable supplies and un- 
organized technical knowledge. Roth, 
a Standard Oil Company chemist, at- 
tended a round-table discussion on 
these problems at New York’s Chem- 
ists’ Club. When an industrial ex- 
position was proposed as one way to 
foster the needed exchange of in- 
formation, he joined the four-year-old 
International Exposition Co., and 
launched the experiment. Held an- 
nually from 1915 to 1923, the chemi- 
cal show has been a regular biennial 
event ever since. 

It has never, however, lost its close 
connections with the industry itself. 
A 17-man advisory committee—com- 
posed of industry executives, associa- 
tion presidents, technical consultants 
and editors—keeps the exposition close 
to its original objectives: to act as a 
clearing-house and stage for informa- 
tion on what’s new in the industry. 
As show-manager Roth expresses it: 
“We're here to put on a show—with a 
purpose.” And a mere move to Phila- 
delphia—for all its complications— 
can’t affect that intention. 


Organizing a Boom 


This is direct-application ammonia’s 
year. Registering an increase of 51% 
over last year’s record, the newer 
farm-chemical technique is swamping 
agricultural distribution men with op- 
portunities—and problems. To capi- 
talize on the one and eliminate the 
other, farm leaders have been fast 
organizing their forces. They've had 
the wholehearted cooperation of 
equipment manufacturers and am- 
monia makers. And an organizational 
meeting of Texan ammonia users on 
Texas A & M’s campus this week is 
only the latest of a nationwide series 
held since early summer. 
Essentially, these efforts are today 
aimed at two primary goals: 

¢ To promote the use of late-season 


*Some Manhattan sales managers, unable to 
reach the exposition offices by phone, walked 
over to deliver their reservations in person. 
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AMMONIA SPREADS: Industry associations form to foster farm use, 


ammonia injections. Seasonal sales— 
an inevitable headache in any agri- 
cultural distribution system—are espe- 
cially troublesome for unhandy-to- 
store anhydrous ammonia. 

e To coordinate the spate of state 
regulations governing the handling 
and use of anhydrous ammonia on 
farms. 

Demonstrations: At the forefront of 
these drives is the three-year-old Agri- 
cultural Ammonia Institute, with 
headquarters in the Claridge Hotel 
at Memphis, Tenn. Sparkplug for the 
Institute is executive v. p. Jack Cris- 
well, who reports to a 24-man board 
of directors representing ammonia 
producers, distributors, equipment 
and accessories manufacturers. 

It was Criswell’s group that staged 
the first major ammonia meeting this 
year—in the middle of July at the 
University of Missouri. Called a “Sum- 
mer Short Course,” the two-day ses- 
sion aimed at extending the use of 
late-season applications by asking that 
at least two men attend from each 
state: one to describe late-season ex- 
periments in his own area; the other, 
a researcher, to evaluate the reports 
from other farm sections. Despite the 
fact that only one month’s prepara- 
tion went into the meeting, over 300 
farm experts attended. 

Highlight of the “course” was a 
demonstration staged on short notice 
by four applicator manufacturers. Off- 
season conditions existed at the Uni- 
versity’s experimental farm—and the 
demonstrators had an ideal oppor- 
tunity to prove their points on these 
critical questions: 

e Would the standard cutters (see 


illustration) dig uniformly into the 
the hard ground? 

¢ Would the injectors clog up? 

e Would the ammonia seal in the 
comparatively dry soil? 

e What was the effect on the 
maneuverability and speed of the trac- 
tor and rig? 

On questions such as these lies the 
future of vast new direct-application 
opportunities, e.g., the preparation of 
pasture crops and fall plantings of 
oats and wheat. Gatherings similar to 
that in Missouri have since been held 
in Omaha, Neb., and at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

And last week, summarizing the 
information gained at these meetings, 
the AAI started distributing a pamph- 
let that describes successful off-season 
applications in all parts of the nation. 

Unification: Similar progress is also 
being made in the task of standard- 
izing governmental regulations cover- 
ing the handling of the ammonia 
itself. There is, of course, little dis- 
agreement between states as to the 
basic safety principles involved, but 
even minor differences in tank speci- 
fications, pressure limits, labeling, etc., 
can complicate the activities of pro- 
ducers, distributors and custom ap- 
plicators who operate across state 
lines. 

That individual state regulations 
can be confusingly varied is apparent 
in the variety of administrative bodies 
now in charge of regulating direct- 
ammonia applications in the five states 
that have thus far taken direct action. 
Here’s the roster: 

e Arkansas—Boiler Inspection Serv- 
ice 
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This list of the more important phar- 
maceutical applications of some 
of our products illustrates the broad 
scope and versatility of Sharples 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

Write for our latest catalog which 
lists Sharples alcohols, acetates, 
alkyl amines, alkanolamines, sub- 
stituted ureas, amyl phenols and 
surface active agents. 
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Pent-Acetate (amyl acetates) 
Pentasol (amyl alcohols) 
Triethylamine 





Anesthetics 


Diethylaminoethanol 
Dimethylaminoethanol 
Methylpropyl carbinol 
Dibutylamine 
Isobutylamine 


Antimalarials 
Diethylaminoethanol 
Diethylamine 


Antihistamines 
Dimethylaminoethanol 


Caffeine and Theophyllin 


Dimethylurea 


Germicides 


Diethylthiourea 





INOSITOL 


a versatile 


biochemical 


Inositol has been known 
for over a century as a 
common constituent of liv- 
ing matter. Within recent 
years, it has been recog- 
nized as one of a group of 
substances known as lipo- 
tropic agents. These have 
been defined as sub- 
stances which will prevent 
or remove excessive de- 
posits of liver fat. 


Inositol also exerts a 
synergistic effect on other 
lipotropic agents — com- 
bination with Inositol re- 
sults in greater reduction 
in liver lipids than by any 
other agent alone. 

Write for our free book- 


let which describes the lip- 
otropic activity of Inositol. 
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© Georgia—Propane Commission 

e Louisiana—Anhydrous Ammonia 
Commission 

e@ Mississippi — Motor 
Comptroller 

e Tennessee—Dept. of Agriculture 

Three additional states—Kansas, 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina—are 
reportedly on the verge of joining 
this list, but even these eight are just 
a small wedge of the 41 states in 
which anhydrous ammonia has be- 
come a factor on the farm scene and 
which might eventually decide to de- 
velop specific regulations covering its 
use. 

To prepare for this flood of laws, 
the AAI has made common cause with 
the older, established Compressed Gas 
Association. A committee drawing 
members from both groups will meet 
this September in Chicago. Objective: 
to write a single set of standards that 
can be urged onto the American 
Standards Association—mentor for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
most state legislatures. 

Successful accomplishment of this 
goal would go a long way toward 
providing stability for the adolescent 
and still fast-growing direct-applica- 
tion industry. 


Vehicle 


Sales Changes 


Recent moves on the industry's dis- 
tribution scene: 

e American Chemical and Solvents 
Co. (Providence, R.I.) has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 
New England states for Refined Prod- 
ucts Corp. (Lyndhurst, N.J.). Both 
companies deal primarily with tex- 
tile chemicals. 

e Koppers’ Chemical Div. opened 
a new sales office last week in At- 
lanta, Ga. The office will service an 
11-state area from Arkansas to Florida. 
Leo Diamond, formerly covering a 
New England sales district, will be 
the outlet’s sales manager. 

e Kenneth Steel, recently with the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
has formed his own sales company, 
K. A. Steel Chemicals, Inc., in Chi- 
cago. Among the products to be 
handled: tall oils, iron sulfates, and 
ammonium sulfate. 

e Winthrop-Stearns has bought a 
new warehouse-office building in 
Evanston, Ill., to serve as an addi- 
tional Midwest sales outlet. 

e The Federal Supply Corp. (Pat- 
erson, N.J.) has created a corrosion 
resistance division to specialize in 
stainless steel and plastic products 
required by chemical process com- 
panies. 

. 
Directories: Three new industrial di- 


rectories have just come off the 
presses: 

e The 1953-54 edition of the Con- 
necticut Purchasing Guide—covering 
2,800 manufacturers and 17,000 prod- 
ucts—is available on request from Con- 
necticut’s Development Commission, 
State Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 

e Not for free is the newest edi- 
tion of the Chicago (Cook County) 
Industrial Directory. Gold-embossed 
and leather-bound, it is available at 
$40/copy from Chicago Industrial 
Directory, Inc., 222 South State St., 
Chicago. 

e Business Dictionaries Ltd. (133- 
137 Fetter Lane, London) is offering 
the 1953 edition of the 1,000-page 
British Empire Trades Index. Price $5. 


e 

Carteret Growth: The General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp. has laid the 
groundwork for the expansion of its 
giant Carteret, N.J., tank farm by 
buying the real estate and buildings 
of the nearby James B. Berry and 
Sons, Inc. 


e 
Freight Pillows: B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Akron) is now making inflatable pil- 
lows to prevent damage caused by 
cargo shifting. The cushions are made 
of its new plastic, Vulcafilm, a flexi- 
ble film that can be electronically 
heat-sealed and is suitable for a vari- 
ety of uses. 

e 
First Stop: Morehead City, N.C., has 
now officially been added to the list 
of ports serviced by Dow's Marine 
Chemist. As predicted, it picked up 
a load of “spent” ethylene glycol from 
Du Pont’s Dacron fiber plant at Kin- 
ston (CW, July 18). North Carolina 
port authorities hailed the stop as 
the beginning of a new sea-going 
trade based on the state’s burgeoning 
textile industry. 

e 
Ambassador: Smith, Kline & French, 
Philadelphia pharmaceutical maker, 
has amplified its south-of-the-border 
sales effort (through its Inter-Amer- 
ican Corp.) by appointing a “Medi- 
cal Director for Latin America.” Dr. 
Eduardo Juliet—a Chilean physician 
with American training—will start his 
tour as “medical ambassador” by con- 
ducting a lecture series in several 
Latin American countries. 

td 
Another Step: Direct-application am- 
monia on the farms (see above) looks 
like a particularly good bet to Chem- 
ical Enterprises, Inc.—a New York in- 
vestment-consultant firm. It has added 
to its already sizable investments in 
this field by buying a large share of 
the Southeastern Liquid Fertilizer Co. 
(Albany, Ga.). 
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Double your sales potential with detergent 


You have seen the rapid growth of detergents until 
today they account i 50% of consumer washing 
product sales. Leading soapers see an ever increasing 
share of the total market for detergents. 

The future of your company may depend on your 
entering the detergent market now. And packag- 
ing detergents may be easier and less costly than 
you think. 


(1) Oronite can now offer you Alkane—the basic raw 
material used in making the highest quality synthetic 
detergent products. It is available at a consistently 
low price to assure you a stable market price on your 
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finished product. Actually, during the past seven 
ears, there have been many price decreases on Alkane 
ecause of expanding production and improved 
technology. Oronite Alkane is available in assured 
supply from three strategically-located bulk terminals. 


(2) To assist you in determining your manufacturing 
costs, Oronite’s engineering service has a plant de- 
sign to fit your needs, can suggest which present 
equipment can be utilized, can provide equipment 

rices, performance data, yields—complete technical 
information to put you in a profitable detergent 
business at a minimum investment. 


If you are interested in packaging detergents, or wish 
to see how economically you can convert your own 
operation, address an inquiry to any Oronite office. 
We will have a detergent engineer contact you. 


“World’s largest producer of 


synthetic detergent raw materials” 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
38 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, ¥.Y. 


MERCANTILE SEC’RITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Sorbitol keeps products “fresher” longer... 


As shown by the graphs, sorbitol picks up moisture at 

a slower rate at high humidities (upper chart) and dries 
out more slowly at low humidities (lower chart). 
Moreover, sorbitol has an exceptionally narrow humectant 
range, which means that it gains or loses less moisture 
when transferred from one humidity extreme to the 
other. All of which adds up to greater protection for the 
“factory-freshness” of products containing sorbitol... 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, foods, cork products, glue 
specialties or tobacco products, to name a few. 





_—---  ...at lower cost 
In the face of general inflation, the price of sorbitol has 
dropped continually since 1947... while other 
asda er ad polyols have fluctuated widely. This remarkable record 
offices in principal cities has been accomplished through continued expansion 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD. 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 





and refinement of Atlas manufacturing facilities. 


COMPARE ALL FOUR POLYOLS 

before you buy. . . and choose the one that proves superior on every 
count. To aid in your selection, Atlas offers full technical 
information on sorbitol and expert engineering service to help you 
utilize sorbitol’s unique characteristics in your product. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 











MARKET LETTER 


It’s too early, of course, to determine exactly what effect the 
Korean armistice will have on chemical markets, but there’s no doubt 
that some civilian customers—long lined up behind military buyers—are 
hoping to soon move closer to the counter. 

Toluol users, however, may as well resign themselves to more 
months of fidgeting before they’re able to get all they want. Word in Wash- 
ington is that the Government will definitely continue to guard the mili- 
tary’s lion-share of available toluene for TNT and avgas programs. 

Though all consumers aren’t paying the higher prices posted 
at some producing points (CW Market Letter, Aug. 8), chances are hikes 
in the works will wipe out existing price ranges at more sources. 

7 


Another coal-tar derivative, cresylic acid, is maintaining a favor- 
able supply-demand status. Domestic producers aren’t having any diffi- 
culty moving some of the higher-boiling products right along. If anything, 
some supply pinch spots are showing here and there. One reason: resin 
makers’ demands have been pretty good. 

On the other hand, ADF acid handlers say calls for their im- 
ported material reflect a lackadaisical note. While business is not too 
good at a rough 75¢/gal. price, some are hoping it will hold even at 
that level. 

















Plasticizer users this week are reaping the benefit of some rapid- 
fire tag changes. Last week’s reduction of iso-octyl alcohol (down to 
2216¢/Ib. t.c.) is tied in with recent drops in dioctyl, di-iso-octy] phthalate 
prices. In turn, the former’s cut caused an almost simultaneously an- 
nounced 214,¢/lb. slash of 2-ethylhexanol prices by major producers Car- 
bide & Carbon and Tennessee Eastman. 

Decyl butyl phthalate, too, is sporting a 2¢/lb.-less tag, with the 
tank car price established at 31¢; c.l., 3234¢ and a penny higher than that 
for l.c.l. quantities. 

With competition again rearing its head, some observers aren’t 
too sure the plastic ingredients have yet reached a set level. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947=100) .................. 126.1 126.0 121.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—=100) ........... 104.6 104.7 102.3 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) ............ 1,533.0 1,527.0 1,384.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) ................0..0.000005. 2,184.0(est.) ee 1,938.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 251.1 44.2 250.5 

MANUFACTURERS’ paises 
SALES INVENTORIES 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—TRADE Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
AN aN a Re as gt $26,118 $26,226 $21,888 $45,496 $44,970 $42,892 
Chemicals and allied products ......................... 1,773 1,781 1,495 3,086 3,005 3,011 
POpOE. ON: WO BRON oe i ook 741 708 625 966 987 1,028 
Petroleum and coal products ............... 0... ccc ceuee 2,188 2,061 1945 2,814 2,803 2,607 
THRINE DON eat ie i ete ot 1,174 1,242 1,116 =©2,753 2,671 2,734 
eee, Pee .... Wea e Iee . TE aaa es Cie 343 301 290 609 604 558 
International competition has given domestic rosin a welcome 








shot in the arm. This confirms an observation (CW, Aug. 8) that higher- 
than-foreign prices—rather than a shortage of American dollars abroad— 
is behind dwindling export business. 

Reports that French producers have upped their tags slightly 
over U. 8. prices has foreign buyers here turning to domestic sources. 
Some American customers see in this a threat to their later-in-the-year 
requirements. 

Not comforting either are dried-up Mexican import offerings— 
the season there is practically over—and a slackening of domestic produc- 
tion is soon due—for the same reason. Gum output here is now nearing its 
peak for the year, will then ease into the nonproducing months. 

+ 


Some international bustling is also affecting this country’s metals 
market. London’s resumption of free trading in copper last week tripped 
prices there to a low near-27¢/lb. By week’s end, however, schedules were 
up toa U. S.-equivalent price of 2914¢, had most major domestic producers 
convinced that recent copper declines had skittered to a halt. They’re hold- 
ing a 30¢ price despite one custom smelter’s 2814¢ tag. 

Indications that Chile is backing down from a stubbornly held 
3514¢ came last week with its Offer to sell the U. S. some 65,000 tons at 
“world prices” ; that would be about 28 to 29¢/lb. It’s still a moot question 
whether or not the U. S. government will take the “bargain” for the 
stockpile. 














There’s no question, though, that lead users have eased up in 
their buying. This despite the increasing firmness of the London market. 
Not a few observers are predicting that the current 14¢/lb domestic price— 
which inched up to that level via two recent hikes—may soon slip. The 
drop-back may come later this month. 


The present lithium tightness is behind Foote Mineral Co.’s defer- 
ment of its powdered bleach developments. Plans to revive the project— 
aiming toward consumer-marketing the bleach—are in the works—-when 
and if there’s a surplus of lithium. 








CHEMICAL WEEK MARKET LETTER PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 10, 1953 





DOWN 
Change New Price % Change New Price 
2-Ethylhexanol, tanks, divd., E $ .0225 $ .24 Cottonseed oil, crude, tanks, - 
Ethylene dichloride, tanks, divd. 01 0 BE ieee here aes 0025 1375 
Copper, cloride, crystals, 
Dhik, Wee ee 0125 2625 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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THE PERKIN-ELMER 


INSTRUMENT DIGEST 


A condensation of some articles in the Summer issue of THE PERKIN-ELMER 
INSTRUMENT NEWS, a publication of The Perkin-Elmer Corporation, manu- 
facturers of scientific instruments—Infrared Spectrometers, Tiselius Electro- 
phoresis Apparatus, Monochromators, Flame Photometers, Continuous Infra- 


red Analyzers, Amplifiers, Astronomical Equipment, Thermocouples, Lenses, 
Crystal Optics, Special Designs for the Government. 

For further information, write The Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Regional Office: Lee Circle Building, New Orleans, La. 





Norwalk, Conn. 


August, 1953 


Vol. 4, No. 4 





ROUTINE ANALYSES OF SINGLE FIBERS, 
CRYSTALS, TISSUES NOW POSSIBLE WITH 
NEW INFRARED MICROSCOPE 


Natural and synthetic fibers, single crys- 
tals, tissue sections, bacterial cultures—all 
have been examined and have yielded ex- 
cellent, reproducible infrared spectra by 
means of a new infrared microscope at- 
tachment for Perkin-Elmer Model 12, 
112, and 13 Spectrometers. Useful spectra 
have been obtained with as little as 0.1 
microgram of sample. The new micro- 
scope should find wide applications in crys- 
tal and fiber studies as well as in medical 
infrared studies. 

e Optical System—The optical system of 
the Perkin-Elmer Infrared Microscope is 
composed entirely of reflecting elements 
so that it is free of chromatic aberration. 





Infrared Microscope mounts on 
monochromator case. 


In addition, the useful wavelength range 
is not limited by absorption in refracting 
elements. The Perkin-Elmer Microscope 
has been placed in the dispersed beam be- 
tween the exit slit and the detector, thus 
avoiding the disadvantages of heat or pho- 


tochemical effects on samples. 

The optical elements are mounted on a 
convenient and stable mechanical system. 
Focussing and locking adjustments are 
provided for the objective. Positioning of 
the sample is accomplished by coarse and 
fine focussing adjustments, rotation of the 
stage and x and y translation using a me- 
chanical stage. 

The microscope attachment is mounted 
on the monochromator cover. It is so 
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ACRILAN FIBER "7 DIAMETER 





“oss 7? 6 5 4 3u 
Spectrum of a single fiber of Acrilan. 


designed that all the standard macroscopic 
functions of the spectrometer are pre- 
served and the change from macro- 
operation to micro-operation may be made 
quickly. Access is provided for easy prism 
interchange. In addition, provision is made 
for flushing the optical path with dry 
nitrogen to reduce CO, and water vapor 
absorption. 

e Sample Area—Because of the variety of 
factors affecting energy and their varia- 
tion with the wavelength, no single mini- 
mum sample area can be stated as the 
limit even for a single instrument. It is 
possible to choose a set of reasonable 
operating conditions and find that the 
sample area required to pass an adequate 
amount of radiation throughout the infra- 
red range is considerably larger than the 
ultimate limit on sample area which is 
imposed by diffraction. See spectrum of 
single fiber above. 


A Society for Molecular Spectroscopists? 


One of the main topics of conversation 
at the recent Columbus Symposium was 
the suggestion that a Society for Molecular 
Spectroscopy be formed. It was pointed 
out that molecular spectroscopists in the 
United States have no voice to speak for 
them either in international meetings or 
in dealing with other groups and societies. 

Among the functions such a new so- 
ciety could well perform are: 
1—Formalize spectral presentation —to 
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aid instrument users and manufacturers 
to standardize on common forms, and to 
aid publication of spectra. 

2—Coordinate pure spectra programs— 
to aid publication of spectral data. 
3—Further the use of spectrographic 
methods as standards. 

That there is interest in such a group 
is evidenced by local groups in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Chicago and elsewhere 
throughout the country. 








Infrared Spectra on IBM, McBee 
cards, or other special forms are 
readily recorded with the Model 21 
Spectrophotometer by choosing the 
proper abscissa scale and reducing 
the ordinate with the balance control. 











Perkin-Elmer to Hold Infrared 


Symposium in New Orleans 


On October 21 to 23 Perkin-Elmer will 
hold an Infrared Symposium at its New 
Orleans offices in the Lee Circle Building. 
It is the first of what is hoped will be a 
series of meetings dedicated to the prac- 
tical applications of infrared analysis. 

This meeting will provide an excellent 
opportunity to meet infrared workers from 
the Gulf Coast area who have developed 
the art of routine quantitative analysis to 
its highest level of efficiency. 

Papers will be presented both by Perkin- 
Elmer personnel and workers from Gulf 
Coast industry. The last day of the sym- 
posium will be given over to the monthly 
meeting of The Gulf Coast Spectrographic 
Society. Visitors from all areas are invited 
to attend the symposium. Those interested 
in attending may write to S. G. Linsley, 
Perkin-Elmer Corp., Lee Circle Building, 
New Orleans. 


To receive 8-page INSTRUMENT NEWS | 
regularly, mail the coupon below to: 
The Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Why the Lacquer Industry 


looks to Celanese for 


n-PROPYL ACETATE 


























Celanese* n-Propyl Acetate is synthetically produced from 
Celanese normal Propanol and Celanese Acetic Acid in America’s 
most up-to-date esterification units at Pampa and Bishop, Texas 
... under rigid production controls that assure highest quality 
and uniformity ... in volume that can dependably supply full 
industrial demands .. . distributed in tankcars, trucks, drums, 
and compartmented tankwagons through a nation-wide distri- 
bution system... backed by complete technical data and formu- 
lation assistance from the recently expanded Technical Service 
and Application Laboratories at Summit, New Jersey. 


Celanese n-Propyl Acetate offers lacquer manufacturers a 
medium boiling solvent with low viscosity, excellent blush 
resistance, medium evaporation rate, highest naphtha dilu- 
ent ratio, clear water-white color, pleasant odor, at a cost 
that has saved many lacquer manufacturers up to 6¢ a gal- 
lon on their finished product. Your Celanese representative 








will be glad to show you how Celanese n-Propy] Acetate can 
meet your highest performance standards. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Chemical Division, Dept. 652-H 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Synthetic Sweetener End-Use Patterns 
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Dietetic Foods 


Industrial Sweetening 


Saccharin 





Over-the-Counter 


Pharmaceuticals 







Sales 


Beverages 


Sucaryl 








Tempest in a Pop Bottle 


Touched off by the soaring popu- 
larity of low-calorie beverages this 
year, a renewed struggle for sweetener 
sales is shaping up. The well-fattened 
market for the sugarless soda pop is, 
of course, the 30 million-odd obese 
adults in this country. 

For years, and with increasing vol- 
ume, insurance companies, medical 
authorities and dietitians have been 
drumming the dangers of overweight 
into the diet consciousness of our more 
corpulent citizens. Trading on the 
low-calorie, slim-waistline theme, a 
tremendous volume of advertising and 
promotion has been pumped into the 
metropolitan areas over the last few 
months. The reducing advocates’ ad- 
vice is apparently being taken to 
heart; there seems to be no other ex- 
planation of the phenomenal rise of 
No-Cal, Lo-Cal, Sugar-Free, Slim 
Line, Diet-Treet, Cal-Free drink sales 
from scratch to an estimated five mil- 
lion (24-bottle) cases in one short 
year. 


But behind the facade of pop bot- 
tles, more fundamental battles loom 
(1) between the synthetic sweeteners 
and old-time natural heavy-weight 
sucrose and (2) between the two com- 
mon synthetics, saccharin and Sucaryl, 
Abbott’s sodium cyclohexyl sulfamate. 

No Dent: As matters stand today, 
the sugar interests have suffered lit- 
tle if any loss of trade from synthetic 
sweetener competition. A recent esti- 
mate of consumption pegs 1953 as an 
8-million ton year (see table), a close- 
to-9% jump over 1952. 

The soft-drink makers have, if any- 
thing, outpaced this general sugar in- 
take rise. Whereas 8.5% more soda 
pop was guzzled in 1952 than in 
1951, sales promise this year to hop 
an additional 15 to 20% over 1952. 
And because the no-sugar varieties 
rack up a mere 0.6% of the total 1- 
billion-case stack of pop, their exist- 
ence and growth can still be viewed 
by sugar makers as a relatively minor 
ripple. 








Sugar 





Of more than one billion cases of soft 
drinks to be sold this year, only 0.6% 
will be sweetened with synthetics, the 
bulk will continue with sugar, other 
natural sweeteners. 


Synthetic 
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Against the mountain of sugar, the 
total pile of synthetic sweeteners casts 
an insignificant shadow. Although of- 
ficial saccharin and Sucaryl figures 
are not available, a reasonable esti- 
mate of their magnitude can be made. 
Lumping together both synthetics, and 
taking into account their respective 
sweetening powers (400 x sugar for 
saccharin, 30 x for Sucaryl) their total 
equivalent in terms of sugar probably 
represents less than 500 million 
pounds of the natural product—a re- 
spectable volume surely, but a mere 
3% of the sucrose market. 

However, the sugar refiners, while 
taking the current synthetic inroads in 
stride, are not asleep to the longer- 
term implications of the non-sugar 
“dietetic” campaigns. 

As insurance against future loss of 
business to synthetics, sugar makers’ 
Sugar Research Foundation is: 

e Directing a $600,000 fund for 
a big-scale rebuttal to the claims of 
non-sugar foods. 

e Guiding association member “ed- 
ucational” advertising, pointing out 
that sugar—singled out as fattening— 
is, after all, no more calorie-adding 
than such publicly approved diet 
foods as tomatoes or grapefruit. 

And only last week, Thursday, the 
directors of SRF voted to continue a 
$27,000/year research project under 
the direction of Dr. Frederick J. Stare, 
nutrition department head at Har- 
vard, to “discover whether or not non- 
nutritive sweetening agents are of 
value in reducing diets.” 

Diet Change: According to an SRF 
spokesman, Stare’s results could go far 
toward changing present day thought 
on reducing diets, particularly with re- 
gard to “cutting down on sweets.” 

In a preliminary study recently 
completed on rats, Stare tentatively 
concluded that an important, prob- 
ably the determining, factor in com- 
batting the sense of hunger, is the 
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In 1953 16 billion pounds of sugar will be consumed by 
160 million Americans—100 pounds for each one... 











Estimated amt. % of 
Use (millions of lbs.) Total 
Industrial 
Bakery and allied products; 
cereals and cereal products 2,130 13.3 
Confectionery and related products 1,440 9.0 
Ice cream and dairy products 720 4.5 
Beverages (largely soft drinks) 2,150 13.4 
Canned, bottled, frozen foods; 
jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 1,520 9.5 
Multiple and all other food uses 500 3.1 
Non-food products 80 a) 
Total Industrial Use 8,540 53.3 
Hotels, Restaurants, Institutions 1,300 8.1 
Home Use 6,160 38.6 
Grand Total 16,000 100.0 


raising of the concentration of sugar 
in the blood. 

Conclusions, if verified by Stare by 
way of his newly authorized studies 
on human subjects: 

e When you're hungry, reach for a 


sweet (one containing sugar, of 
course). 
e Sugarless drinks (and foods) 


serve no dietary purpose; the body 
still requires the same amount of food 
because it has not assimilated any 
sugar. 

Quite understandably, the sugar 
suppliers are interested in establishing 
proof of Stare’s hypothesis; such re- 
sults (1) would remove the “fattening” 
stigma from sugar and (2) could lead 
to increased sales. 

Synthetic Race: Meanwhile, riding 
high on the low-calorie beverage 
horse, Abbott, with its Sucaryl, ap- 
pears to be enjoying a fast run. Two 
years ago virtually none of its sweet- 
ener landed in soft drinks; today close 
to half is probably consumed via the 
pop bottle. 

In contrast, saccharin is running a 
poor second as a synthetic soft drink 
sweetener; one knowledgeable esti- 
mate pegs sales for beverage use at a 
slim 5% of all saccharin demand. 
Reason: state laws of long standing 
specifically prohibit saccharin in bev- 
erages and/or foods. Most of these 
regulations do not as yet mention 
Sucaryl. 

At the time saccharin was first of- 
fered, it was seized upon by price cut- 
ting elements of the trade as a substi- 
tute for part of the sugar. Because it 
was economically attractive to make 
this adulteration, cut prices and un- 
fair competition (from the non-adult- 
erators’ standpoint) resulted. To fight 
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this tendency, the non-price cutting 
members of the industry secured legis- 
lation in many states expressly forbid- 
ding the use of saccharin. 

Today, with increasing public ac- 
ceptance of sugar-free beverages, the 
soft drink maker in most states finds 
himself in the peculiar position of 
being unable to use saccharin in his 
products because of legislation passed 
years earlier with a different purpose 
in mind. 

Sucaryl, coming on the market rel- 
atively recently (CW, Oct. 13, ’51), 
is being used in many products under 
the general labeling provisions of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Swingback: Doubtless nudged by 
the increased market possibilities of 
synthetic sweeteners in pop and die- 
tetic foods, the restriction pendulum 
has been thrown into reverse in the 
past few months. 

Abbott is reported to be presenting 


Multi-Million 


This week molders are evaluating a 
new entry in the rigid plastic sheet- 
ing field. The extruded product—a 
marriage of polystyrene and rubber— 
may soon begin to battle such estab- 
lished plastic sheet materials as cellu- 
lose acetate, cellulose-acetate buty- 
rate, ethyl cellulose, and rigid vinyl. 

Unveiled last week by Chicago 
Molded Products Corp., after two 


years of research, the glossy styrene- - 


rubber “alloy” is being backed by a 
newly-formed division (Campco), a 
spanking half-million-dollar _ plant 


(Chicago), and a six million lbs./year. 


production capacity. 
The material, too, it is said, may 


the case for ethical use of Sucaryl to 
health authorities in states where laws 
now prevent sale. And because Su- 
caryl (like saccharin) is considered to 
be harmless in any amounts likely to 
be used, many health authorities are 
giving it the green light. Results of the 
campaign: so far this year, laws per- 
mitting its use have been passed in 
Florida, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
and Delaware. 

The saccharin makers (Monsanto, 
Maumee, sometime-producer Lapaco) 
stand to benefit from Abbott’s efforts 
and the swing toward synthetics. Last 
September, for example, the State of 
Connecticut formulated regulations 
that allow the use of saccharin and 
Sucaryl if the beverage is properly 
labeled. And in February, a bill was 
introduced in Iowa to remove the 
shackles from saccharin. 

Bottling associations, while undis- 
turbed at the progress of Sucaryl, are 
said to fear the return of saccharin; 
their concern is that the industry will 
revert to a state of price-cutting chaos. 

A comparison of sweetening costs 
shows why: 

e At about $3.50/lb., the Sucaryl 
needed to sweeten a 16-0z. bottle of 
pop costs slightly more that the one 
cent’s worth of sugar required. 

e At roughly half the price of Su- 
caryl and possessing at least 10 times 
its sweetening power, saccharin in a 
soft drink costs about 4s as much as 
Sucaryl or sugar. 

Fad or Future? With all these shift- 
ings in public fancy and state regula- 
tions, it’s an open question how far 
and to what ends the trend in syn- 
thetic sweeteners will lead. 

One observer, inclined to discount 
the future of low-calorie drinks, 
queried, “If the bottlers are so op- 
timistic over their no-sugar pop, why 
do they fill it all into throwaway 
bottles?” 


And More 


compete in many applications with 
conventional sheet steel, aluminum, 
wood, paperboard, fiberboard, glass, 
injection-molded plastics and even 
fabric—where the latter serves as a 
liner (car roof interiors, for example). 

Up-Tracking Sales: But whether or 
not the new compound fulfills its pro- 
ducer’s rosy hopes, this much is cer- 
tain: the plastics industry—though 85 
years old—continues to be a fast- 
growing segment of the chemical 
process industries. 

And if economists of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry—which among 
other chores, compiles  statistics— 
aren’t too far off, 1953 will be the 
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THE "MAGIC CIRCLE" 
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Model CH 
Chemical Acid Tank, 


meliit _ 












lid or concentrated acid$, 


e ¢ 


Model EP_Bulk Hopper, 
for dry and powdered chemicals\,_. 










Model OP 
Asphalt Tan 
fully inss 





éd; heating equipment available. 


Model OP_Gasoline or other petroleum 
roduct tanks in all sizes; meet or exceed all 
egal requirements. 


The Tore TRAILMOBILE 
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Model SC 
Bulk Commodities, 
Aggregates, etc. 






Distribution, as your Traffic Manager 
will show you, is the one area where 
costs can be reduced—with great bene- 
fit to your purchasing, production and 
sales departments. 


For instance, using truck-trailer trans- 
portation the sales department can 
offer customers fast, overnight de- 
livery, at lower costs and in smaller 
quantities. 


In production, flexible truck-trailer 
transport permits close scheduling with 
less warehousing for both raw and 
finished materials. Packaging can also 
be simplified. 


In purchasing, the delivered price of 
the raw materials you buy can be more 
closely controlled. Local and alternate 
supply sources can be used for quick 
delivery in any quantity. 


Draw a 500-mile circle around your 
manufacturing plants. Within that 
circle you can save time, reduce costs 
and make new customers by utilizing 
truck-trailer transportation. 


Write Trailmobile for full information 
on how to help solve your distribution 
problems. Trailmobile engineers will 
work out a plan to fit your individual 
transport requirements, whether it be 
for refrigerated vans, dry freight vans, 
heated asphalt tanks, acid tanks or 
platform trailers. There’s a Trailmo- 
bile for every chemical hauling job. 


DAR RRRAOe., BERBER RREEREREEE RE 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO + BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
Friendly Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 
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MAREZETS:. .% 


U.S. Plastic Sales 


(In millions of dollars) 


SPECIFY 


EL DORADO 





Up over 
Thermo- Thermo- previous year, 
Year setting plastic Extrusion Molds Totals % 
COCONUT OIL 1949 42.1 48.0 8.0 6.3 104.4 

1950 63.0 74.6 13.1 9.1 159.8 53.0 
FATTY ACIDS 1951 79.4 81.3 175 98 1877 174 
: 1952 79.4 94.6 19.0 13.1 206.1 9.7 
FOR 1953 (Est.) 95.2 113.5 22.8 15.7 247.2 20.0 





PURITY 
UNIFORMITY 


iz 


GETIZTD on veviveries 


Your order... whether a tank car or a 
drum... reaches you when you want it. 
El Dorado keeps stocks in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco areas... 
ready to go when you want service. And 
El Dorado is geared to meet short dead- 
lines. 


GTTIZTTD On inrormation 


What do you want to know about coco- 
nut oil fatty acids? Specifications? 
Availability? Market information? 
Costs? Shipping information? How to 
get better processing results? Ask El 
Dorado. 





WRITE OR CALL: 





IN THE ATLANTIC STATES: 
H. Reisman Co. 
27 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


IN THE MID-WEST: 
Arthur C. Trask & Sons 
4103 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


IN THE WEST: 


El Dorado Oil Works 
311 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 











FATTY ACIDS 
Coconut * Caprylic * Capric * Lauric 
Myristic * Palmitic * Eldhyco 
METHYL ESTERS 
Caproate * Caprylate * Caprate * Laurate 
Myristate * Palmitate * Coconate * Eido 18 


FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION, 
WRITE DEPT. W 


ELDORADO 





OIL WORKS 


311 California Street Plants in Bayonne, N. J., 
San Francisco, Calif. and Ockiand, Calif. 
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biggest year of all. One indicator: 
sales gains scored for the first five 
months of this year are a whopping 
40% over the comparable period of 
1952. 

According to SPI the dollar volume 
of the basic materials for the prime 
molding fields (thermosetting, thermo- 
plastic, extrusion), for those months 
total $110,870,378 compared to the 
$77,388,064 racked up for the same 
five months last year. 

Not All, But Most: These data, of 
course, do not reflect the total indus- 
try dollar volume; are based only on 
figures from companies reporting to 
the association. But they do represent 
a fairly accurate signpost as to where 
the plastic industry is going. Actually, 
some 60% of the U.S. firms wrapped 
up in molding and extruding bare 
their books to SPI’s statisticians. 

Though the prosperity tilt for the 
reported months is great, even con- 
firmed optimists in the trade do not 
expect that rate of gain to hold true 
for the balance of the year. Most, 
however, would make a small wager 
that the industry—this month begin- 
ning to ease out of a traditional sea- 
sonal slump—will hit a high for the 


year about October, wind up 1953 
with a new record. 

Another factor that rose-colors pre- 
dictions for the coming months is the 
volume of mold sales. Molders aren’t 
likely to lay out round sums (at times 
as much as $150,000) for equipment 
unless they're fairly certain that a 
market for the plastic products exists. 
The time lag between ordering the 
mold and marketing the output usual- 
ly runs about three to four months. 

Mold sales for the first part of the 
year, which are up nearly $1.3 million 
over the same period last year, may 
well underpin a fall business surge 
that could put 1953 at the top of 
chart. 

A similar late-summer sales boom 
last year helped establish a 10%-bet- 
ter-than-1951 level for the year as a 
whole—despite a 9% decrease in the 
earlier January-through-May stretch. 

The table clearly points up the unin- 
terrupted growth of the plastic indus- 
try in terms of the basic thermosetting, 
thermoplastic, extrusion and mold 
fields. Significantly, although the year- 
ly rate increase since 1949 has shrunk 
considerably, the outlook for 1953 in- 
dicates a 20% pull-up over 1952. 





PLASTIC “ALLOY”: A new styrene-rubber sheet may add to burgeoning plastic sales. 
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WYANDOTTE FELS 
a fine familiar name 
in SOAPS since 1876. 





NAPTHA 


GOLDEN SOAP | sRANULES 


{ 
4 MAES 5U08 Instant! 










- a) HAROLD 6. PILE 


purchasing agent (with Fels & Company 
since 1903), has built an enviable reputation 
for maintaining fine relations between his 
company and its many sources of supply. 
Mr. Pile has depended on Wyandotte as a 
source for Alkalies for over 40 years. 
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WYANDOTTE 


is proud to have Mr. Pile state: “A chemical 
manufacturer has three points to offer to 
attract a buyer — quality of products, de- 
pendability of service, price. Price comes 
last; competition insures that it must be 
right, 

“Wyandotte has met these requirements, 
as shown by a record of over 40 years in 
supplying Alkalies for our products — Fels- 
Naptha Soap, Fels-Naptha Soap Chips — 
and, no doubt, will do the same for the new 
product we are just starting to market. 
Instant Fels-Naptha Soap.” 
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Whatever your problems of chemical 
application or supply, call on Wyandotte. 
You'll find Wyandotte ready to provide 
technical service, capable of caring for your 
needs from formulation to finished product. 
May we help you? Just write to: Wyan- 
ilotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 
Soda Ash « Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Chlorine 
ee Calcium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride « Glycols « Synthetic 
tr { ; sete . Detergents « Agricultural Insecticides « Soil Conditioners 











Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Commercial Peroxide Processes 
To make 


weak (less than 10%) solutions common (27.5%, 35%, 50%) 


: : commercial grades 
the starting material 


a bisulfate solution (ammo- 


barium oxide, nium bisulfate or sulfuric 
. ; acid), 
IS, y roasting in air electrolysis, 
conve rt C l ! 0 arium peroxide the persulfate 
W Ml ch IM lu M13 reacted with sulfuric hydrolyzed and distilled 
l0 yl C id a relatively pure, a 30% solution (which can 
aqueous solution be further concentrated) 
0 p CrOxl d all l barium sulfate spent bisulfate for recycle. 
Electrolytic Peroxide Processes 
In the Du Pont Becco Mathieson German 
D [0 C e Ss e 5, amnaiier ge aga para-azotoluene ao 
1S dissolved in «mur sts, mic owerct 14 agus pheneting, 
(or dimethyl) (preferably tributyl. cyclohexanol 


naphthalene trioctyl or diphenyl 
cresyl) 


in the presence of eee cee | 
and reduced to the hydro derivative | 
which is separated by | 


filtration centrifugation filtration 


Next, oxygen is blown through at 


30-60 C 60C 30-37 C 


to form peroxide and original reagent 
Then, the peroxide is extracted with water and the 
is recycled. 


* Nascent hydrogen from a mercury chlorine cell is employed, no catalyst is needed. 
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IN PRODUCTION 
SOON 


Continental’s fifth 
fibre drum plant. . . at 


PITTSBURG 
CALIFORNIA 


* 








We tailor Leverpak drums to your measure 


When you order Leverpak fibre drums for your © We make available as little or as much of our 


bulk shipments, you get service that’s hand- _— expert engineering facilities as you require. We 
tailored for your individual needs. You have a _—_ do our level best to do things your way. Why not 
choice of many sizes, 17 colors, any of 14 inks. _— give us a call at any of the offices below. 





LIGHT-STRONG. Leverpak fibre EASY TO FILL. Full open top SURE LOCKING. The patented 


drums are ICC approved—can carry makes Leverpak easy to fill, easy to locking band grips the drum top 

up to 40 times their own weight in empty. Metal chimes at top and bot- securely, can’t be dislodged in ship- 
- dry chemicals, plastics, foods, tom protect body in use. storage and ment, makes further sealing unnec- 

machine parts. etc. shipment. essary. Yet it opens in a flash. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


FIBRE DRUM DIVISION 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


G 


New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh » Tonawanda « Cleveland + Chicago 
Atlanta « St. Louis » San Francisco + Los Angeles « Eau Claire 
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BORON 
MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 


Agricultural Nitrate 
of Potash 
Redistilled Mercury 
Corresive Sublimate 
Mercuric Acetate 
Mercury Oxide, 
Yellow and Red 
Mercuric lodide, 
Red 
Phenyl Mercury 
Compounds 
White Precipitate 
Mercury Cyanide 
Calomel 
Boron, Amorphous 
Lead Cyanamide 















Ammonium 

Metavanadate 
Epsom Salts, 

USP and Technical 
Ammonium Persulphate 
Potassium Persulphate 

Sodium Perborate 

Saltcake 

Potassium Nitrate, 

Refined 
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PRODUCTION .. 5s: - 


Cutting off the 


Current 


Multimillion-dollar race for practical nonelectrolytic 





production of hydrogen peroxide is just starting. 
Du Pont takes the lead; Buffalo Electro-Chemical is 





coming up fast; Mathieson could prove a strong-running dark 


horse. 


Significantly, the first tank car of non- 
electrolytic hydrogen peroxide last 
week went rolling on its way to a 
southern textile mill from Du Pont’s 
new Memphis (Tenn.) plant—signifi- 
cant because if it’s successful, this 
method will be the first non-electro- 
lytic peroxide process to compete on 
equal footing with electrolytic oxi- 
dation. It could mean lower peroxide 
prices, would mean that peroxide pro- 
ducers no longer need seek plant sites 
with near-by inexepensive electricty 
sources, 

But Du Pont isn’t the only company 
interested in current-cutting. Mathie- 
son tried it earlier, decided it was 
impractical, I. G. Farben took a turn, 
succeeded. Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
has patented one nen-electrolytic ap- 
proach, is looking closely at another. 
Shell Chemical and Pennsalt are crit- 
ically eyeing them all. 

Whatever the eventual outcome, 
the process industries wil] be watch- 
ing and waiting with more than casual 
interest; for hydrogen peroxide is a 
large-volume chemical. And_ textile 
bleaching, while always a large con- 
sumer, is only one of many applica- 
tions that include use in: 

e Rocket and torpedo propulsion, 
jet assist take-off (JATO) units, climb- 
ing or accelerating aids for airplanes 
and missiles. 

e Bleaching of pulp and paper. 

¢ Manufacture of other peroxides. 

e Carroting of fur in the manufac- 
ture of felt. 

e Disinfecting and 
wounds. 

e Foaming agents (e.g., in the pro- 
duction of foam rubber), mouth wash- 
es, laboratory reagents, antichlor 
agents for use in swimming pools. 

Peroxide Past: Climaxing many 
years of off-again-on-again interna- 
tional research, this shipment of non- 
electrolytic hydrogen peroxide is not, 
however, the first commercial attempt 
to rid peroxide production of its de- 
pendency on sometimes costly, some- 
times undependable, sometimes hard- 
to-get electricity. 

In the early 1940s, Mathieson made 
hydrogen peroxide for 18 months us- 
ing the para-azotoluene process (see 
box). Sodium amalgam, in a rocking 
(Castner) mercury cell, reacts with 
water to produce nascent hydrogen, 


cleaning of 


which reduces azotoluene to hydrazo- 
toluene. Oxygen is blown in, forms 
hydrogen peroxide with the previous- 
ly added nascent hydrogen. The per- 
oxide is then extracted with water. 

Output was sold to textile mills 
caught in the wartime peroxide pinch. 

But the amalgam reacts with diffi- 
culty; hence the Castner cell proved 
costly and_ inefficient; production 
ceased. 

Later, with the introduction of the 
more efficient stationary mercury cell, 
the process could have been fully ex- 
ploited. But Mathieson management 
hesitated, mothballed the operation. 
Presently, says Mathieson, plans for 
non-electrolytic peroxide production 
are in abeyance. However, Mathie- 
son’s two new caustic-chlorine plants 
(Saltville, Va., and MacIntosh, Ala.) 
are equipped with stationary mercury 
cells, could go into peroxide produc- 
tion on short notice. 

More Deadly Game: At one time, 
during World War II, peroxide pro- 
duction took on a grimmer aspect. 
Germany needed _ ever-increasing 
amounts of hydrogen peroxide to 
power its destructivesV-1 (“buzz- 
bomb”) and V-2 rockets. I. G. Farben 
went to work, perfected an anthra- 
quinone process (see box) for its Lud- 
wigshaven plant which eventually 
was producing a metric ton a day 
(100% basis) of peroxide before being 
bombed out. es 

Similar in principle to -Mathieson’s 
process, the Farben method hydrogen- 
ated 2-ethylanthraquinone to 2-ethyl- 
hydroanthraquinone. Oxygen, again, 
was used to combine with the added 
hydrogen to form the peroxide which 
was then extracted with water. 

After the war, U.S. technical mis- 
sions ferreted out German know-how. 
made it available to interested Amer- 
ican firms. Du Pont, for one, was in- 
terested, added its own improvements 
(see box) aiming at increased yields 
and concentrations, reduced fire haz- 
ards and toxicity. Du Pont placed 
the process in operation at Memphis. 
Initial operationa] difficulties are re- 
ported, but insiders feel that these 
are natural enough in any new pro- 
duction and will soon be worked out. 

Du Pont’s patented variation uses 
a mixture of alkylated and tetrahydro 
alkylated anthraquinones, a solvent 
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ASE this honey ref 
in selecting 


Used in these 


products and processes: 


wood pulp 
soap 
glass 


chemical intermediates 


phenol 

resorcinol 
naphthol 

oxalic acid 

indigo 

sodium salts 
pigments 

aniline dyes 
ceramics 
pharmaceuticals 
cosmetics 

viscose rayon 
cleaning compounds 
reclaiming rubber 
mercerizing cotton 
reclaiming tin 
food processing 
reclaiming paper 
metal ore refining 
bleaching textiles 
petroleum refining 
dyeing textiles 
engraving 
printing textiles 
lithography 

water softening 


and many, many others 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
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HOOKER 


CAUSTIC SODA 





50% LIQUID FLAKE 








73% LIQUID SOLID 





DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES 


When you order chemicals from Hooker, you know 
that you are dealing with a reputable, dependable 
supplier. You can count on prompt deliveries, timed 
to fit your production schedule. 


GROWING...TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


New Chicago Office —To better serve Midwestern chemical users, Hooker 
has recently opened an office at 1 North LaSalle Street in the heart of 
Chicago’s Loop. Midwestern users need only call Chicago, CEntral 6-1311, 
to receive fast shipment from the main plant at Niagara Falls. Hooker 
technical personnel will also be stationed at the Chicago office to assist you 
with your chemical requirements. 


New plant at Montague, Michigan—in addition to the existing plants at 
Niagara Falls and Tacoma, Hooker is building a plant at Montague, 
Michigan which will increase chlorine and caustic soda production by 
100,000 tons per year. Construction will be completed in 1953. This plant 
will further speed deliveries to Midwestern users. 


Research and development—over 100 regular products, and many more 
research products, have been made available through Hooker’s specialized 
experience in chlorination, hydrogenation, esterification, sulfhydration, 
hydrochlorination, and fluorination. Complete laboratory and pilot plant 
facilities are ready to serve you. 


Products available NnOW—Chlorine, muriatic acid, sodium sulfide, chloro- 
benzenes, and many other products are available for immediate shipment. 
For full information, write on your letterhead to Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, 15 Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER 
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Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & ete at yd CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y 








JAMES P. O'DONNELL 


Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ~~] 


LABORATORY SERVICES 
Project Tesearch and mein & in rca 
ye or periodic testing coview” 


Write for price schedule 
P.O. Box 2059 @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 


EMPLOYMENT 1 
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For Sale 











Asst. Laboratory Technician: Girl—High school 
graduate ’53, age 18—Desirous of New York 
metropolitan position. PW-8693, Chemical Week. 
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Reboiler, 220 cu. ft., Braun, 40 ~~ Heat & 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 





Screens, Two, Patterson's #300 Gyro-Centric 
Dustite; Having three interchangeable 20” x 84’ 
Stainless Steel Roe nna #4, 28 and 65 Mesh with 
3 HP 220/440 V motor, each Ay 4 eet, 
Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, 

Hopewell, Va. 





=-—=———= For Sale or Wanted 





Journals, Periodicals, Chemical, technical, scien- 
tific. Sets & black files bought & sold. Large 
stock. Catalogs issued. Canner’s Inc., Dept. CW, 
Boston 19, Mass. 


U SPECIAL SERVICES |) 


























Tanks, ge re ca 4 gal. to 21/2 gal. Perry ate 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 


Tanks, Steel, 15,000 gal. 970’ of 3” coil, 40 HP 
vert. agitator. Perr Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








Tanks, Aluminum, 330 ' he ag Perry Equip. 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 


Vessels, Two S.S. Cone Bottom, 9’ x 22’9” Over- 
all, me ‘Shell 5/16” Heads Coiled 188 PSI. 
Condition like new. Attractively priced, inspec 
tion invited. uipment, Inc. (Broaddus) Box 
479, Phone 844, Hopewell, Va. 


Wanted 











CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 Nerth Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 





STAINLESS STEEL TANKS TO ORDER 
Fume, jacketed and unjacketed vessels—up to 10’ 
diameter, 20’ hi forming; spot, gas, 
1 weldi flawless finishing to 
{eer soretdentions in Stainiess Steel, Carbon Steel, 
a a and other alloys. A.S.M.B. Code 

ce, 


Write: iS Wen FABRA TIONS INC. 


nilaselphis. path -— 
OR TELEPHONE: GArfield 6-7630 


(EQUIPMENT -aiSed-sutplis| 




















Position Availab! 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTER 


Young man about 25 with B.S. in chemistry to 
research and write technical publicity for manu- 
facturer of chemicals, resins and plastics located 
on Atlantic seaboard. Must have ability to talk 
fanguage of laboratory technicians and translate 
into laymen’s prose. Salary in line with starting 
rate for chemists. Attractive career opportunity 
with progressive, growing firm. Your letter, 
which will be kept confidential, should contain 
full details of education and busi 
as well as references. 


P 8695 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








We Need a Young Man’ 

With Technical Background, 

& ee powder aw. to develop markets 

for i ing group of alloy powders. 

will “travel “tatanebealy following training period. 

Please write, outlining experience, background and 

salary requirements to Personnel Director, 
METAL HYDRIDES ae no 

Beverly, Massach 














Old Time Mid-western firm desires to enter fer- 
tilizer business. Need man trained technically to 
—— top Nee fertilizer for farmers and should 

ya nll = an successful sales program. P-8662, 








———— Selling Opportunity Wanted ——————— 
FATS, OILS, MEALS: 
E OFFER FINEST 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION 
jer bove commodi 








drumming esha der lon "auaiy cour 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 














For Sale 


Abbe Bali & Pebble me. § aot pines, First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., 


Contes is, 40” <a os. First Mach. C 
Hudson’ St., N sso 

















Cutter, knife, Robinson Size 1624 Baratte, 
Xanthate 100 gal. cap. Tank, Acid Glass lined, 
1300 gal. Heat & Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St. 


NN. 


Blenders — 2.7 cu. ft., f, 
Heat & Power Co., Inc., 7 Pine St., "N.Y. 5. 


“? 





conical, motor. 





Machinery, Chemical and Process. Frerything 
from single item to complete — Consolidated 
Products, 18 Park Row, N 


TL/IDEALERS in used surplus | 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
Our 36th Year 


“CONSOLIDATED” 
VOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 











OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 
acuum Dryers Colurans 
=. Kettles Pulverizers 
Rotary Filters Packaging and Wrap- 
Filter Presses me. ee 
Centrifuges 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


VISIT OUR WAREHOUSE 
331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 











Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP 


157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13 
Phone WORTH 4-5900 





Conveyor, Screw, 16” Stainless opens. Heat & 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y 


Dryer, Double Drum, Buflovak, 24” NS ws Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, 


Dryer, Double Drum, 42” x 120” complete. 
ment Clearing House, 289 10th Se Ve. 


Filters: Shrivers, Sperry, Sweetland, etc. Per 
Equipment, 1415. N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. o 


Mixers: & P. to 300 gal. — First Mach. 
Coen 7 “Hudson St., NY. 1 


Pebble Mill, Abbe 32” x 36”, porcelain lined: 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th, Phila, 22, Pa. 


Pump, one lead and stainless steel. 11/2” Acid 
Type 12 GPM, 50’ Head. Direct! ews to 
HP 220/440 V Motor, Price $400. Equipment, 
Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. Box 479, 
Hopewell, Va. 























, one lead and stainless steel. 2” Chemical 

Type ‘100 GPM, 40’ Head. Directly connected to 

P 220/400 'V motor. Price $400. Equipment, 

Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. Box 479, 
Hopewell, Va. 


Pumps, aa type, Twenty-five. Connected 
to 220/ Y toon Ale peuneiver pease. 
tien te pilin Inquiries invited. 

ment, Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. Box 479, 
Hopewell, Virginiz. 








Reactors Stainless to i gal, First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 














INE MECN LS AA TE 


BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-5120 


-hemical Service Corporation 
READY TO BUY 
a, Plasticizers, Satecnts 


harmaceuticals, 
Pigmenta, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
Beaver Y 


t, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 
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PRODUCTION... .. 


mixture of primary or secondary 
nonyl alcohols with mono- or dim- 
ethylnaphthalene. These solvent mix- 
tures have high boiling points and 
low vapor pressures, which tend to 
reduce the fire hazards and toxicity of 
the operation. In addition, the solvents 
have favorable hydrogen peroxide dis- 
tribution coefficients which aid in 
extracting the peroxide from the solu- 
tion. And an important, if umex- 
pected bonus: the anthaquinones are 
highly soluble in both types of solv- 
ent. 

While sticking with electrolytic oxi- 
dation for the present. Buffalo Electro 
Chemical was also particularly inter- 
ested in the German anthraquinone 
process, has gone so far as to patent 
its own version (see box). 

Becco’s improvement lies principal- 
ly in the solvent medium. Use of a 
trisubstituted organic ester—alkyl, ary] 
or mixed alkyl-aryl ester—of phos- 
phoric acid, Becco feels, facilitates the 
operation. Solvents such as tributyl 


- . 7 . . * . 7 . . . . . 


phosphate, trioctyl phosphate or di- 
phenyl cresyl phosphate are sug- 
gested by Becco in British Patent No. 
671,524. 

Reportedly pilot-planting more than 
one non-electrolytic method for the 
past two years, Becco won't comment 
at length on an alleged corrosion- 
caused shutdown in pilot operations, 
says only that it is “. . . not neces- 
sarily true that shutdowns were caus- 
ed by corrosion . . . One purpose of 
pilot-planting is to test and investi- 
gate new equipment to find the most 
suitable.” 

Others casting a long critical eye 
at new non-electrolytic processes are 
Pennsylvania Salt and Shel] Chemical. 
Pennsalt, a large peroxide producer, 
like Shell, a large consumer, is in- 
terested in any process that could 
lower the price. 

But Shell feels its position has been 
misinterpreted. Its only interest, it 
says, stems from its position as a large, 
steady consumer, and not from the 





ANOTHER AVIATION FIRST, 
says Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (Bur- 
bank, Calif.), of its new $165,000 
outsize chemical bathtub. Big 
enough to dunk the largest airframe 
part ever built, the nine-unit proc- 
essing tank is being used in the 
preparation and cleaning of alu- 
minum surfaces prior to painting. 
An outgrowth of Lockheed’s 
switch from electrolytic to chemical 
surface treatment, the new equip- 
ment replaces two chromodize- 
anodize systems, is claimed to be 








Big Enough for Paul Bunyan 


more efficient and economical. Met- 
al processing time is cut in half. 

Briefly, the new iridite process 
deposits an iridescent chemical film 
on aluminum parts by simple im- 
mersion in a chemical bath. The 
older anodize method oxidized the 
aluminum surface through electrol- 
ysis. And, declares Lockheed, the 
new process provides a better base 
for paint adhesion; an iridite sur- 
face is tough and pliable, whereas 
an anodized surface is hard and 
brittle. 





Emil Greiner’s new Constant Pres- 
sure Control Manual shows you the 
most effective ways to achieve auto- 
matic vacuum and pressure control. 
Describes and illustrates complete 
line of Manostats, Absolute and Dif- 
ferential Manometers, Flowmeters 
McLeod Gauges. Send for it NOW 
Wess ee eS eS eS Be eS SSB eee ee eee eey 
The EMIL GREINER C2. 
20-26 N. Moore $t., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Please send me Constant Pressure Control Manual 


> 
. 
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fine organics — a dependable source 





for highest quality 


chemicals 





















THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
As pH indicator 
and test for blood 


DIPHENYLTH 
(DITHIZONE) 


Reagent for Co, Cu, Pb and Hg. 
PHENOLSULFONPHTHALEIN 
(PHENOL RED) 

For estimation of Renal Function. 
Also as indicator. 


BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE 
Reagent for test for blood 


PROPYL GALLATE 
An anti-gxidant for edible animal fats 


Our research department has 
solved the synthesis of such 
complicated organic chemicals as 
PHENYLEPHRINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
U.S.P., TETRACAINE U.S.P. & 
METHONIUM HYDROBROMIDE 
pharmaceutical grade. We will 
be glad to supply Seer materials, 
as well as to develop 

oh. 2 and 7 ee 


your specific products. 


Foy 


ORGANICS, inc 


211. East 19th Street 
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New York 3. N.Y. 
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classified work the company carried 
on for the Navy. 

Process Pay-off: Beneath all varia- 
tions on this non-electrolytic theme, it 
appears as though the modified an- 
thraquinone operation will be the first 
slated for full commercial exploita- 
tion. And while credit for its develop- 
ment must be widely shared chemical 
men aren’t seeking any kudos; their 
pay-off will be a $12-million peroxide 
purse. In case of urgent defense 
needs, too, they’d be ready with the 
goods. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Rubber Geriatrics: A new laboratory 
device for the artificial ageing of 
rubber has just been developed by 
Mast Development Co., Inc. (Daven- 
port, Ia.). The Weatherometer com- 
bines an ozone generator and control 
unit, said to artificially age rubber 
one year in one day. 
& 


Surface Briefs: American Metaseal 
Manufacturing Corp. (West New 
York, N.J.) has just developed a 
new metal surfacing technique for 
reducing friction, dissipating heat. 
and improving appearance. Tagged 
Metablast, the process involves shoot- 
ing a _ liquid-suspended abrasive 
against a metal surface. This produces 
many minute pits, size of which can 
be varied by changing the abrasive 
used or by the spray’s length, force 
or direction. Tolerance of precision 
parts can be maintained to 0.0001 
inch, says the firm. 

@ One of the first successful meth- 
ods, as described by Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. (New York), for 
applying ceramic coating to commer- 
cial nickel has been developed at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory (run 
by Carbide for the AEC). 

Briefly, nickel is annealed in water- 
saturated hydrogen at 1,000 F, spray- 
ed with NBS ceramic coating A-418. 
dried and fired. 

Significance of this development is 
that nickel, a refractory metal pos- 
sessing excellent thermal conductivity 
characteristics but heretofore limited 
in high temperature use because of 
poor oxidation resistance, may now 
find application in jet engines, gas 
turbines and guided missiles. 

e 


Pulp Polisher: The Dorr Co. (Stam- 
ford, Conn.) is now marketing a 
Dorrco white liquor polishing station. 
For use wherever pulp brightness is 
desired, the unit employs vertical 
pressure polishing filters to remove 
colloidal impurities too fine for grav- 
ity settling. 
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A MAJOR USER OF MULTIWALL BAGS ANSWERS A CANDID QUESTION 


QUESTION: 
“How have you used 
Multiwall Bags in 
your merchandising 
program?” 





User: DRAGON CEMENT 
CO., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





“THE PRINTING SURFACE 
ON OUR MULTIWALL BAG 
GIVES US AN 
ADVERTISING BILLBOARD” 


The distinctive Dragon design identifies seven major 
products manufactured by this well-known 

company in the cement industry. 

The familiar design which establishes the family 
relationship among Dragon products was developed by 
Dragon Cement personnel in cooperation with the 
Union Bag Art Department. 
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Good design, good printing, and a uniformly good 
printing surface make Union Multiwall Bags 
an extra advertising medium for your product 





as well as an economical container. 
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MORE SO EVERY DAY, IT’S 





TRADE MAR i 


UNION / MULTIWALLS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION + WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 















As you want it--- | 






muriatic aci 


Wherever you want it... 





/ 
/ 
7 / 
PAPER — for fixing / 


LEATHER—in chrome 


resin in wet strength 


\ 

\ 

/ \ 
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TEXTILES—for sour- 


OTHER USES—in the 
manufacture of phar- 
maceuticals and food 


paper 


tanning 


/ 
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METALS — for pick- 


PETROLEUM—for oil ing; removing ling; descaling; products 
well acidizing; hypochlorite bleach; plating 
treating catalysts dyeing 


WHETHER YOU NEED MURIATIC ACID 
in tank car, tank truck or carboy lots, 
General Chemical can serve you well. 
As a primary producer for over 50 
years, General offers this important 
basic chemical in all grades and 
strengths from Standard to C.P. 
(Reagent) quality. Standard grade is 
produced in 18°, 20° and 22° Baume 
strengths; Diamond and Crystal grades 


—20° Baume; and Reagent—Specific 
Gravity 1.18. 


AND, WHEREVER YOUR PLANTS MAY BE, 
General can supply you quickly and 
efficiently from its producing and dis- 
tributing points across the country. For 
Muriatic Acid—as you want it... 
where you want it—why not review 
your needs with our nearest office now? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 
icago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal’ * Toronto * Vaneouver 











Basic Chemicals 


for American Industry 





